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I am grateful to Barry Bingham for his belief that these informal 
sketches, published in The Louisville Times, merit a place between the 
covers of a book; to Miss Ellen T. Harding and Mrs. Cornelia Boone of 
the Louisville Free Public Library for their aid in research; to the Filson 
Club; and to numerous friends who have shared with me their reminis- 
cences, and loaned me their treasured photographs of an earlier day. 

More than to any other person, I am indebted to my father, John D. 
Otter, who before his death in 1950 told me many entrancing stories of 
the people, places and events depicted in this book. If I have been able 
to recapture to any degree the flavor and charm of the city of his youth, 
it is because of him. 

MELVILLE O. BRINEY 
Louisville, Kentucky 
October 15, 1955 
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> Showplace of the West 


The old Louisville Hotel is to be torn down at last. The cut-glass 
chandeliers, the black walnut paneling, the art-glass windows, the stat- 
uary and paintings and mirrors that made it once “the showplace of the 
West” have been gone a 
long time. But now the 10 
Ionic columns are to fall. 
The big rotunda, through 
which moved that long pro- 
cession of the great and near- 
great, the cherished and the 
forgotten, is to become dust 
and rubble within a few 
months. 

But there is still a little 
time left for the illustrious 
ghosts to gather; to pass 
through that once-proud 
portico, and to climb the 
long stairway. 

See them come. Southern planters in their broad-brimmed hats, up 
from Natchez, and Vicksburg and New Orleans, with their families and 
body-servants, to miss the hot months and their scourge of cholera and 
yellow fever; hoop-skirted, crinolined belles, with their tinkling, coquet- 
tish laughter, on their way to the Kentucky spas; river boat gamblers 
whose luck is riding high; steamboat captains—masters of the 500-ton 
“Mohawk,” the “Henry Clay,” the “Philadelphia”; and skippers of the 
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little craft with names like ‘Bonnet o’ Blue” and “Tally Ho” and “Kitty 
Clover.” 

Those two gentlemen in their starched white stocks whose genial faces 
beam a welcome? They are the Louisville Hotel’s first hosts—Samuel H. 
Drake and Stephen Haskell. And the thin-lipped English lady, with the 
ear trumpet, settling down to a desk in the writing room? That’s 33-year- 
old Harriet Martineau who is a celebrity with the London blue stockings. 
She’s over to see America, and has just come up from New Orleans on 
the “Henry Clay.” She thinks very poorly of the United States in general 
and of the institution of slavery in particular. But the Louisville Hotel 
has more than exceeded expectations and her usually austere face is 
softened as she records in her journal under date of May 25, 1835: “At 
seven in the evening, we arrived in Louisville, and alighted at the great 
hotel; one of the largest, handsomest and most luxurious in the United 
Sta tesiparesiy 

And that modest-looking gentleman who has just stopped in for a 
bit of refreshment? He’s James Howard, a Louisvillian, whose new ship- 
building business is beginning to boom. In a couple of years, he’ll move 
it across the river to Jeffersonville. And there’s J. C. Bucklin, who was 
mayor of Louisville when the hotel opened its doors, flanked by three of 
his councilmen—James Guthrie and G. W. Meriwether and Frederick 
Kaye. And George Keats—a brother of the poet, John—whose “Steam 
Planeing, Grooveing and Tongueing Mill” is doing a thriving business 
on “Brook Street between Main and Beargrass Creek.” And Samuel B. 
Drake, who is manager of the City Theatre. 

But who is the foreign-looking lady leaning on the arm of her maid, 
with all that retinue following? She’s the great and temperamental diva, 
Adelina Patti, here to sing at Mozart Hall in June, 1860. They say she 
never sings without her $1,000 fee safely tucked away in her reticule be- 
forehand. And the dark, poetic-looking gentleman, seated alone in the 
corner of the lobby? He’s John Wilkes Booth, acting a week of repertoire 
at the Louisville Theater (beginning October 28, 1862.) The Louisville 
Journal calls his Richard III ‘one of the finest pictures of the crooked- 
back tyrant ever offered.” 

Haven’t you guessed the eccentric individual in the black knee 
breeches with long hair touching his shoulders? It’s the young English 
poet, Oscar Wilde. And over there—a far cry from Mr. Wilde—is Fire 
Chief Ed Hughes, telling his cronies about the Sullivan-Kilrain fight 
when he was bottle-holder for the great John L. down in Richburg, Miss., 
in 1889. 

That group of elegantly dressed ladies and gentlemen, going into the 
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smilax-draped ballroom, is the exclusive Patriarchs’ organization, out 
to give their first cotillion of the season. And the male fashion-plate, com- 
ing through the lobby, is John Drew. The slender young thing at his side 
is his leading lady, Maude Adams, who isn’t yet a star in her own right. 
But she and Mr. Drew are playing at Macauley’s Theater, and it’s evi- 
dent that the gallery gods are already bowled over by her wistful charm. 

And that singing, you say? Ah, those are the shades of the forgotten 
men who harmonize late at night in every hotel bar. It’s an old song this 
time, and they’re putting heart and soul into it: 


Say au revoir, but not goodbye! 
The past is dead; love cannot die! 


If our calculations are correct, it will be 116 years ago on December 1 . 


when the first of that long and fascinating procession passed through the 
newly opened doors of the Louisville Hotel. 

The city’s earliest directory—1832—devotes more than a page to the 
hotel then in the process of construction: “There is being erected on 
Main Street, between Sixth and Seventh, an Edifice which of its kind will 
surpass in elegance and arrangement any in our Western Country and 
in extent will exceed most in the United States, covering a surface of 
16,000 square feet, being near 3,000 feet greater than that of the Tremont 
House in Boston .. .” 

An advertisement in the Louisville Daily Journal of November 30, 
1833, announces the hotel’s opening on December 1: “This new and 
splendid establishment (is) . . . not surpassed by any Hotel in the 
United States. Its location is pleasant and airy and but a few minutes 
walk from the steamboats. The house contains nearly 200 apartments 

. also 70 single lodging rooms. The establishment is furnished in 
the best modern style, and the Wines and Liquors have been selected 
with great care from the most celebrated vaults of New York and 
Boston.” 

[October 13, 1949] 


> The Oldest Brick House 


Emil O. Baumberger, who died on January 30, 1952, was known to 
hundreds of Louisvillians as proprietor of the Tremont Shop at 400 
South Sixth Street. Of gentle voice and gentle manner, Mr. Baumberger 
seemed always to move with a kind of tenderness among the fragile glass 
and china that crowded every inch of his crowded store. You think of 
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him like that; or you think of him—a familiar sight to passers-by—scat- 
tering corn for the pigeons outside his shop in what was a daily ritual. 
He had studied music in his youth; at one time was the possessor of 
more than 100 rare violins. Dealers from different parts of the country 
sought his advice on antiques and old musical instruments; banks asked 
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The Grayson House 


his services as appraiser in settling estates. And modest Mr. Baumberger 
had another distinction as well. He lived his youth in the oldest brick 
house that Louisville can boast today. 

Houses, they say, take on the personality of their owners. And, in- 
versely, children, growing up under an ancient roof-tree, imbibe a rev- 
erence for things of the past that stays with them always. Man may make 
the house, but the house helps make the child. It was so with Emil Baum- 
berger. 

He was 10 years old when he came with his family to live in the old 
Grayson home at 432 South Sixth Street. His father was J. Conrad Baum- 
berger, Louisville’s Swiss consul, back in the ’80s. The story goes that 
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Baumberger pere picked the Grayson house, not for antiquity, but for 
architecture. It was the nearest thing to a Swiss chalet that Louisville 
had to offer. 

And if the house satisfied nostalgic yearnings of the senior Baum- 
berger, its grounds were a kind of paradise for his children. Covering 
the site of an ancient Indian mound, high adventure was always right 
around the corner. If you dug deep enough in the garden, some day you 
might come upon a buried arrowhead, a tomahawk, or a broken battle 
ax. One of the latter did show up, according to the Baumbergers, as late 
as the year ’89. 

But aside from the Baumberger battle ax, all other relics of the mound 
builders had been scattered to the winds years before when, following a 


devastating scourge of fever, Louisvillians went to work to fill in the nu- - 


merous lakes and ponds that once dotted the city. Grayson’s Lake, that 
stood directly north of the house, was drained at the time; filled in with 
dirt from an adjoining mound that measured several hundred feet in 
circumference. Prehistoric relics, as well as human skeletons, were casually 
discarded by workmen with no thought of future archaeologists. 

And if Louisville gained in health and safety, it lost something of 
color and gaiety with the passing of Grayson’s Lake. For there much of 
the social life of the city centered. Picknicking and pleasure boating were 
indulged in in the summer months; bonfires blazed on its bank in the 
winter time and Negro musicians fiddled for the delectation of ice skaters. 
There, too, baptisms were a regular occurrence; sinners went under water 
and, with resounding hallelujahs, got religion. 

According to the late Col. R. T. Durrett, the house was built in 1810 
(other authorities say as early as 1806). Its builder and architect was John 
Gwathmey, a wealthy Virginian, who had come to Louisville in 1800. He 
was owner of a hemp factory, situated a little south of where Broadway is 
today. Bricks for the house were floated down the Ohio by keel boat; laid 
by local workmen in “Flemish style.” 

Outside walls were 18 inches thick; inside ones, 13 inches. Woodwork 
was of solid oak, all hand cut. The house was built on a mound to com- 
mand an imposing view of the town. An outside stairway led from the 
ground to the second floor which housed the parlors and dining quarters. 
On the first floor were the servants rooms and kitchens. The bedrooms 
were on the third. The exterior of the house, with exception of a walled-in 
back porch, is practically the same today as when it was built. 

In the year 1785, William Shannon sold the five acre tract on which 
the house originally stood to Samuel Kirby for the munificent sum of 
$18.33. It embraced roughly the area bounded today by Cedar, Walnut, 
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Center and Seventh Streets. Besides the lake, two burying grounds were 
on the plot, and a large expanse of orchard and forest trees. 

About 18 years later, Kirby sold the land to Gwathmey for $500 who, 
some time after, started the building of his house. The Gwathmeys oc- 
cupied it only about 10 years when David L. Ward purchased it, giving it 
as a wedding present to his daughter, Sallie, on her marriage to Frederick 
Grayson. 

Under the Graysons, the house became noted for the lavishness of its 
hospitality. When Mrs. Grayson got to be an old lady, she never tired of 
telling of the days when her “‘pleasure boat” was moored at the dock, and 
life seemed a perpetual gay house party. Most noted of her guests was her 
niece and namesake, the much-married beauty, Sallie Ward. 

When Conrad Baumberger bought the old house in 1888, its surround- 
ing acres had long since been parceled off and sold for building lots. The 
business district was already beginning to encroach upon it, but the thick 
walls could still shut out the city’s bustle and hum. The house was oc- 
cupied by members of the Baumberger family until the 1940s. ‘Today it is 
a rooming house. 


[February 21, 1952] 


Pm A Scene That Was Sylvan 


Maybe you were one of those who pushed your way through throngs 
of pre-Easter shoppers in the vicinity of Fourth and Walnut Streets last 
week. If so, it may come as something of a shock to know that once upon 
a time only two big houses stood on those blocks between Liberty and 
Chestnut Streets and Fourth and Third. 

The history of the block on Walnut between Fourth and Third Streets 
is bound up, first of all, with the lives of two men—Thomas Prather and 
John I. Jacob. 

Prather was born in Maryland in 1770. Authorities are in some dis- 
agreement as to the exact year that he migrated to Kentucky, but an old 
bill of sale for “a pound of six-penny nails and a quire of paper,’ dated 
1794, testifies to the fact that he was then conducting a general store in 
Louisville. In 1805, while returning from a business trip in Philadelphia, 
he met up with a 17-year-old boy by name of John I. Jacob who was on 
his way west to seek his fortune. 

As they jogged along on horseback, Prather and Jacob found a num- 
ber of things in common. Though a native of Virginia, John had been 
raised by an uncle in Maryland, and 35-year-old Prather, impressed with 
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the young man’s abilities, persuaded him to try his luck in Louisville. 
With the open-handed hospitality of the day, the older man took John 
into his home and into his business. Later John became a partner in the 
flourishing mercantile firm of Prather & Jacob. 

In 1800, Thomas Prather had married Matilda Fontaine, one of the 
“nine beautiful daughters” of Capt. Aaron Fontaine. Six years after Jacob 
had settled in Louisville, he and Matilda’s 16-year-old sister, Ann, were 
united in marriage, and the relationship between the two men became an 
even closer one. 

About that time, Prather bought for $8,000 from another brother-in- 
law, Fortunatus Cosby, the land that today comprises the block from 
Liberty to Walnut Streets and Fourth to Third. Cosby had already erected 
a house there, and Prather immediately set about to enlarge it for his 
growing family. The house, on its completion, is described as a large, two- 
story affair, with an attic over the hall, and verandas running around it. 

The servants’ quarters and kitchens were built away from the main 
house which stood where the back of Kaufman-Straus Company is today, 
facing on Green (Liberty) Street. There was a side entrance tothe grounds 
from Fourth Street; along the east side of the lot (Third Street) was a 
large apple orchard; on part of the south end, thickly covered with wal- 
nut trees, were the Prather burial grounds. 

A little later, Brother-in-law Jacob also bought himself a city block on 
the other side of Walnut Street. His plot extended from Walnut to Chest- 
nut Streets and from Third to Fourth, and his house sat in the center of 
the square, surrounded by immense forest trees. Jacob’s first wife died 
after eight years of marriage, leaving three young children, and he mar- 
ried the second time Lucy Donald Robertson. Seven children were born 
to them; one was Charles D. Jacob, four times mayor of Louisville. 

Both Prather and Jacob were identified with almost every business and 
civic venture that took place during the city’s early years. Both men 
amassed large fortunes—local history refers to them as two of the city’s 
“earliest millionaires’”—and both were men of generosity and philan- 
thropy. Prather gave part of the land on which the General Hospital 
stands today; Jacob, a founder of the Kentucky Institute for the Blind, 
donated a site for a school building on Broadway. 

Much of the city’s social life centered in the two big hospitable houses. 
Henry Clay was a frequent visitor, and Prather’s youngest daughter, 
Maria Julia, married Henry Clay, Jr., who died at the Battle of Buena 
Vista in the Mexican War. 

After Thomas Prather’s death in 1823, his wife and children continued 
to occupy the family home for nearly 15 years. By 1838, however, Prather’s 
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second son, William, had married young Miss Penelope Pope, and built 
himself a house on family property. The city directory of that year re- 
cords that his mother (“the Widow Prather’) was living with him on the 
“n. side Walnut” between Third and Fourth Streets. 

By that time, too, a fine, gray stone-fronted house that came to be 
known as the “Englishman’s palace” had arisen on the south side of 
Walnut Street on a strip of the Jacob property. This was the home of 
George Keats, the poet’s brother, who, with his charming wife, Georgiana, 
had settled in Louisville in the early 1820s. The Keats house is considered 
to have been built in 1835-36, but the first city directory to record it is 
that of 1838. The house, as originally built, had a flat front with no out- 
side entrance stairway and portico, as in later years. 

The Keats and Jacob families were close friends. The ten young 
Jacobses and the eight young Keatses milled in and out of each other's 
houses with the customary informality of next-door neighbors. A prized 
Jacob possession for many years was a quaintly-worded invitation from 
“Mr. and Mrs. George Keats” cordially requesting “Master John and 
Miss Susan” (Jacob) to attend a children’s party in the “Englishman’s 
palace.” 

While progress was going on in the Fourth to Third Street block, an- 
other gentleman with a shrewd eye for real estate had also bought con- 
siderable land, and picked himself a home site on the southwest corner 
of Second and Walnut Streets. Sometime before 1832, James Guthrie 
(who, incidentally, had married a Prather) acquired a house there. Guthrie, 
a native of Bardstown, was 40 years old when the directory first records 
him as a home owner on Walnut Street. He became, among other things, 
Secretary of the Treasury under President Pierce; later, president of the 
L. & N. railroad. But these events in his long and distinguished career 
were well in the future in 1832. 

This, then, was Walnut Street from Fourth to Second Streets when the 
1830s drew to a close in Louisville. 


[April 9, 1953] 


> Fashionable Walnut Street 


When the 1840s dawned in Louisville, the city had passed through one 
of its greatest periods of expansion. Population had more than doubled 
in a decade; hundreds of river steamers were docking at the wharf; and 
even the miraculous canal was already something of an old story. There 
were two magnificent new hotels—the Louisville Hotel and the Galt 
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House; an impressive new Courthouse was under construction; and the 
brilliant gas street lamps were the talk of the town. 

Real estate, too, was enjoying a boom. And no residential property was 
more desirable than that on Walnut Street between Fourth and Second 
Streets. 

By 1843, Gen. William Preston and William Jourdan Graves, law 
partners, had moved their families into a handsome new double house 
on the north side of Walnut between Third and Fourth Streets. The 
Prestons lived there until the general was made ambassador to Spain by 
President Buchanan in 1858. The Graveses, and their daughter’s family, 
the J. D. Osbornes, continued to occupy their half of the double house 
for many years. 


Five years after the Prestons and the Graveses built, Dr. Samuel Gross, 


a prominent Louisville surgeon, became their next-door neighbor to the 
east. Dr. Gross eventually sold to Benjamin Adams. Later, James Trabue 
owned the house. 

Meanwhile George Keats had died in 1841, and a few years later, 
Mr. Trabue, a member of the firm of Trabue, Davis & Company, cotton 
factors, bought the “Englishman’s palace” for the sum of $8,500. About 
10 years later, he sold to T. C. Coleman whose brother, John Coleman, 
lived on the southwest corner of Fourth and Walnut Streets where the 
Seelbach Hotel is today. 

In 1852, John I. Jacob died, and shortly after, the family residence was 
destroyed by fire. With the destruction of the Jacob home, lots were sold 
off along the south side of Walnut Street between Fourth and Third. By 
1859, Richard Atkinson, a commission merchant, was occupying a hand- 
some home, designed by the architect Whitestone, on the southeast corner 
of Fourth and Walnut Streets. He lived in it only a short time when 
business necessitated his moving to New York, and the house was bought 
by L. L. Warren whose family occupied it for many years. 

At about the same time, A. D. Hunt, then living on the north side of 
Walnut Street, built next door to Mr. Atkinson. But before he had com- 
pleted his home, William Garvin prevailed upon him to sell it. Garvin 
gave it as a wedding present to his daughter, Mrs. John Bell, and a few 
years later William B. Belknap purchased it from the Bells. The Belknaps 
lived there until 1883, when it became the home of the newly-organized 
Pendennis Club. 

Meanwhile, lots of activity was going on across the street. Trustees of 
the “Walnut Christian Church” had bought for the sum of $4,500 the 
lot on the northeast corner of Fourth and Walnut Streets for erection of 
a church building. Additional land was purchased later, and a quaint 
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proviso in the bill of sale stated that “no bell larger than a dinner bell” 
could be rung from the church “for 25 years.” Evidently, the neighbors 
were taking no chances on the noisy tolling of a church bell disturbing 
their quiet thoroughfare. 

Though a first payment was made on the lot as early as 1846, the cor- 
nerstone of the church wasn’t laid until 1861. The Civil War put an end 
temporarily to construction, and the church was nearly a decade in com- 
pletion. Services, however, were held in a basement structure after 1866. 

In the autumn of 1873, the curtain first rose on the stage of Barney 
Macauley’s new theater, next door to the Christian Church. The old Wil- 
liam Prather house to the east of the theater was occupied at the time by 
William A. Meriwether. Later, it was owned for many years by John T. 
Macauley who succeeded his brother, Barney, as owner of the theater. 

A city map of 1876 lists property owners on the north side of Walnut 
from Fourth to Third Streets as Church of Christ, Macauley’s Theater, 
Mrs. Emily Graves, M. G. B. Caldwell, James Trabue, and M. J. Spratt. 
On the northwest corner of Third and Walnut was a drug store owned by 
a gentleman named Johnson. On the south side of Walnut (same block) 
were the residences of L. L. Warren, William B. Belknap, a vacant lot 
owned by S. H. Jones (where the Pendennis Club “addition” was later 
built), the homes of T. C. Coleman, and H. C. Pindell. 

On the next block on Walnut—Third to Second Streets, north side— 
lived Claudius Duvall, Dr. Richard H. Rudd, C. Perring, and William C. 
Hite. Mr. Hite’s large lot occupied the northwest corner of Second and 
Walnut. Their neighbors across the way (south side) were Mrs. Preston 
Pope, whose big house stood on the southeast corner of Third and Wal- 
nut; next door were the John Capertons. James Guthrie had died in 
1869, and the original Guthrie corner (s. w. corner Second and Walnut) 
was listed in the name of a son-in-law, Dr. W. B. Caldwell, who had mar- 
ried Ann Augusta Guthrie, and built on the family property. Mrs. Caper- 
ton was another Guthrie daughter. 

The hosts and hostesses of these spacious old homes of 1876 are well 
within the memory of many Louisvillians living today. They’ll tell you, 
for instance, about the hospitality of the big Hite house; or how Mrs. 
Preston Pope, an indomitable old lady, born in 1805 and widowed at 19, 
opened her arms to the seven small children of a niece who had died, and 
raised them as her own. 

Or you can hear about one of Walnut Street’s biggest thrills when 
Mary Anderson came back to Macauley’s as a great star, and Mayor 
Charles D. Jacob crowned her brow with laurel. Or the time when the 
two-year-old Pendennis Club was host to President Chester A. Arthur, 
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and there were 20-odd items on the menu, and seven wines to drink. 

You can hear, too, how young Louisville ladies got their education at 
Hampton College which had been the old George Keats home, and how 
the little Macauley girls lived next door to their father’s theater, and 
every stage-struck boy and girl in town was green with envy; of the time 
when Dr. Gross’ old home turned into Mrs. Higginbotham’s fashionable 
boarding house; and when Miss “Tip” (Xantippe) Saunders, Mark 
Twain’s artist cousin, lived on the same block and painted portraits of 
Louisville children. 

Or you can listen to stories of a fabulous Walnut Street host named 
Joseph Sprague who used to give wonderful parties for the debutantes. 
And how (of all things!) when the sparrows (like the starlings) got really — 
bad, the Capertons used to have big “sparrow shoots,” and the gentlemen 
guests came out with their guns and took a pot shot at the nuisances right 
there at Second and Walnut Streets. 


[April 16, 1953] 


> A Bit of Residential History 


Today we shall take you to the south side of Chestnut Street between 
Sixth and Seventh Streets. Here five private homes once occupied the en- 
tire block. They were originally owned by James Anderson, Jr., William 
Garvin, William E. Glover, William A. Davis and James Trabue. Two 
of them are standing today—the old Glover house which passed to Wil- 
liam Piatt in the early ’70s, then to Dennis Long; and the residence that 
belonged to Mr. Davis. 

All of the builders of these once-handsome old homes have been gone 
for a long time, and all of their children, too, for that matter. But there 
are grandchildren and great-grandchildren in Louisville today who still 
remember the magic of those wide welcoming doorways, spacious rooms, 
and 15-foot-high ceilings. These Victorian children once played in the 
carefully tended gardens, or sat demurely with their grandparents on the 
old wrought-iron verandas. 

And sometimes on state occasions they were allowed a brief appear- 
ance in the elegant “long parlors” where gilt-framed pier mirrors reflected 
the glamor of marble mantels, crystal chandeliers, plush upholstered 
furniture and cabbage-rose carpets. 

The Garvin residence—the second house from the southwest corner of 
Sixth and Chestnut—was the first to be built on that quiet, tree-shaded 
residential block. The site is occupied by an apartment house today. 
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William Garvin was an Irishman, born in Londonderry, County 
Derry, in the year 1795. He was a son of Hugh and Jane Garvin, and he 
came to this country when 21 years of age. In 1827, he moved to Louis- 
ville where he first formed a partnership with David S. Chambers in the 
wholesale dry goods firm of Chambers & Garvin. Later, his firm was the 
well-known one of Garvin, Bell & Co. 
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The Garvin and Glover Houses 


Our first city directory—1832—records him as living on the “n. side 
Jefferson bet. 4th and 5th” where the firm of J. J. B. Hilliard & Son is 
today. And here it is interesting to note that another young Irishman and 
dry goods merchant, 34-year-old James Anderson, Jr., was his near neigh- 
bor across the street—“‘s. side Jefferson bet. 4th and 5th.” Some years 
later, James Anderson was to become Mr. Garvin’s next-door neighbor on 
the southwest corner of Sixth and Chestnut. 

The Garvin home was built sometime between the years 1852-55. The 
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lot was the largest on the block—100 x 200 feet. The house was a sub- 
stantial brick one, simple and solid in design, with none of the furbelows 
that embellished our later Victorian architecture. Mr. Garvin had mar- 
ried the former Miss Sarah Veech; his only son was Emmet Garvin. Two 
daughters, Annie and Jane, married two brothers, Robert and John Bell. 
Both were widowed early in their married lives, and both came back to 
their father’s house to raise their young families. Mr. Garvin’s great- 
grandchildren who are residents of Louisville today are Mrs, Alex G. Bar- 
ret, Mrs. Howard B. Lee, Mrs. Robert F. Vaughan, Mrs. William Hall, 
Mrs. Hollingsworth Siter, and Thomas Payne. 

On the night of December 4, 1868, occured a tragedy that cast a pall 
of grief over Louisville in general, and over this Chestnut Street neigh- 
borhood in particular. William Garvin, en route home from Cincinnati, 
was killed when two river steamboats—the United States and the America 
—collided near Rahl’s Landing, 22 miles above Madison, Ind. Both boats 
burst into flames, and the United States, carrying a large supply of 
petroleum, “sunk to her main deck in two minutes time.” Mr. Garvin, a 
passenger on the States, never got out of his cabin. 

The steamers were described by The Courier-Journal as “two of the 
largest and most luxurious on the river . . . both with double cabins, and 
at least 300 feet in length.” Both burned to “the water’s edge and sank”; 
their loss was estimated at $200,000 apiece. “A mistake in signals’ was 
blamed for the accident, according to the newspaper. . 

News of the tragedy leaked back to Louisville slowly, and in garbled 
accounts. Grief-stricken crowds jammed the telegraph and steamboat of- 
fices all the following day and night; and families of those on board the 
ill-starred steamers kept an all-night vigil on the wharf. About 80 persons 
in all perished in the collision. 

Besides Mr. Garvin, Louisvillians who died included Miss Mary John- 
son, a niece of Dr. Lewis Rogers; James John, an officer on the States; 
Mrs. John Pearce, Dr. H. H. Burkholder, and Deputy Sheriff Andrew 
Spiegelberg. Rescued Louisvillians were 11-year-old James Pearce, H. A. 
Dumesnil, Edward Hegan, William P. Otter, Lewis R. Johnson, John 
Middleton, Robert Montgomery, William Morton and others, according 
to The Courier-Journal. Rescued from the America were such celebrities 
as Ole Bull, the famous violinist, and Representatives Proctor Knott and 
J. S. Galladay, members of Congress from the Third and Fourth Kentucky 
districts, who were on their way to Washington. 

Mr. Garvin’s body was recovered almost two weeks later. His pocket 
Bible was still beside him. At the time of his death, newspapers spoke of 
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him as “‘the oldest merchant in Louisville . . . a modest Christian gentle- 
man of unimpeachable integrity.” 

Funeral services were held on December 20 at the First Presbyterian 
Church where he had long been a member, and “‘had he been a statesman 
no greater honors could have been paid to his memory.” The church, “one 
of the largest in the city, was so densely crowded .. . (that) hundreds 
went away, unable to pass beyond the vestibule . . . The procession (to 
Cave Hill Cemetery) was nearly a mile in length. Six large omnibuses, 
draped in mourning, were occupied by members of the Board of Trade. 
But there was no ostentatious display whatever. There was little to mark 
even the hearse in the long line of moving vehicles, save the tall black 
plumes above it.” 

The Garvin residence, first to be built on the block, was incidentally 
the last to be lived in by a member of its original family. The city direc- 
tory of 1912 lists the house for the last time as occupied by Mrs. Robert 
Bell, Mr. Garvin’s daughter. 


[September 17, 1953] 


> Mr. Trabue's Elegant Residence 


The residence of William Garvin was the first house to be built on 
the south side of Chestnut Street between Sixth and Seventh Streets. James 
Trabue built the second one on the block, and it stood until 1930 on the 
southeast corner of Seventh and Chestnut. When it was completed, prob- 
ably in 1856, it was the last word in Louisville luxury. 

Its “long parlors” were described as having “Wilton carpets of crimson 
and white, walls of white paneled with crimson and gilt .. . and tall 
columns supporting the frescoed ceilings from which hung handsome 
crystal chandeliers.” Its hall, so legend goes, was “wide enough to ac- 
commodate a coach and four.” 

The hostess who presided over all this perfection was the former Miss 
Eliza Frances Stites, a native of Newcastle, and a daughter of Dr. John 
Stites, a well-known Kentucky physician. She had married young Mr. 
Trabue at the age of 19. 

When the Trabues came to Louisville in 1834, Eliza brought with her 
a genius for entertaining, and a flair for Victorian decor. And as James 
Trabue attained prominence in the local business and civic world, his 
young wife became an arbiter of fashion for Louisville ladies. Probably 
only Sallie Ward Downs ever eclipsed her in this respect, and Mrs. 
Trabue, born in 1810, had a 17-year head start on Sallie. 
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No invitations were ever more coveted than those to the elegant big 
house on Chestnut Street; no lady had a finer carriage and span of horses; 
nobody’s coachman was ever gotten up in tonier livery. Guests came all 
the way by river steamer from Natchez and New Orleans to attend the 
famous Trabue houseparties, and newspapers from as far away as Wash- 
ington, D. C. recorded Eliza’s charms as a hostess: “Nothing can equal 
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The Trabue House 


the taste with which Mrs. Trabue of Louisville manages an entertain- 
ment.” 

On one social occasion, there is left to us a glamorous word-picture of 
her as she received her guests “in an exquisite blue satin dress, trimmed 
with white point lace a full yard wide, made over a petticoat of stiff white 
silk, also trimmed with the same priceless lace.”’ It was she who is said to 
have selected Friday as Chestnut Street’s “at home” day for calling. 

There’s another legend to the effect that Mrs. Trabue was the first 
Louisville lady to employ “plumpers” as an aid to enhance her beauty. 
And if your mind works as ours did, we hasten to inform you that 
“plumpers” were not “falsies.”” They were, according to Webster, ‘“‘some- 
thing carried in the mouth to fill out the cheeks.” The Victorian beau 
ideal wasn’t the thin-faced, high cheek-boned female of current fashion. 
In those days, the rounder, the better. 

While Mrs. Trabue was busying herself with these matters of import 
to the ladies, capable James Trabue was lavishly providing the where- 
withal. He had been born in Adair County, Ky., in 1802, a son of Daniel 
and Mary Haskins Trabue, native Virginians. In 1834, he entered the 
Louisville firm of Jarvis, Trabue & Curd, merchants, and his first Louis- 
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ville home was on the north side of Green Street between Third and 
Fourth Streets. 

About 1847, he purchased the former home of George Keats on Walnut 
Street between Third and Fourth, living there for nearly a decade. When 
he built his Chestnut Street residence, Mr. Trabue was head of his own 
exceedingly prosperous wholesale dry goods firm, James Trabue & Co. In 
his employ at the time was an up-and-coming young man, William A. 
Davis, who was later to become his partner in business and next-door 
neighbor on Chestnut Street. 

Mr. Trabue served on the Board of Aldermen for several years; was 
commissioner of the Sinking Fund in 1860. He was a director of the 
L. & N. railroad and the Bank of Kentucky; trustee of the University of 
Louisville and Cave Hill Cemetery. For 30 years, he was president of the 
Franklin Insurance Company. About 1870, he sold his Chestnut Street 
property to B. Whiteman Wood, a commission merchant of Maysville, Ky., 
and the reported price was $50,000. He and Mrs. Trabue went back to 
Walnut Street to live—this time on the north side, across the street from 
the old Keats home. 

He died there on February 2, 1886. His death, according to The Cour- 
ier-Journal, ‘“‘was hastened by the shock of Balmforth-Wright tragedy, 
from which his son and grandson made narrow escapes.” Less than a 
month before fire had destroyed the building which housed the firms of 
J. Balmforth & Company and Trabue & Company, cotton factors, at 
825 West Main Street. Two prominent businessmen, Jabez Balmforth and 
Major Moses H. Wright, perished in the conflagration. T'wo months later, 
Mrs. Trabue followed her husband in death. Survivors were listed as two 
sons, Richard and William. A daughter, Mrs. W. H. Barksdale, had died 
earlier. The newspaper called Mrs. Trabue ‘“‘a venerable and remarkable 
lady of many accomplishments . . . for many years, a leader of society.” 

When Benjamin Whiteman Wood bought the Trabue house on 
Chestnut Street, he brought with him from Maysville, his wife, the former 
Miss Anna Morgan. Their five children were, Letitia, Caroline, Anna, 
Daniel and Henry. And as the children grew up, the hospitable big parlors 
came alive again with gaiety. Where hoop-skirted belles had once danced 
quadrilles and polkas, there echoed now the strains of “Little Annie 
Rooney” as gay-Nineties gallants waltzed their balloon-sleeved partners 
over the white tarpaulined floors. 

We've a cousin who remembers one of those balls in the old house. 
And she recalls it, not just because it was a wonderful party (it was that, 
by all accounts), but because it was the first time that she had ever worn 
a really low-necked dress. So overcome with embarrassment was this de- 
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mure young thing that she had to beg a shawl off her hostess with which 
to envelop herself. 

Mr. Wood, who was born in 1818, lived in the house until his death 
in 1904. A granddaughter living here today is Mrs. Harrison Robertson, 
1711 Spring Drive. The house when torn down was the. property of 
C. R. Dinwiddie. 


[September 24, 1953] 


> A Parking Lot Now 


When the 1859 city directory first lists James Anderson, Jr., as oc- 
cupant of a residence on the “‘s.w. corner Sixth and Chestnut,” Mr. Ander- 
son’s house had already had a somewhat unique history. Four years be- 
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The James Anderson, Jr. House 


fore, Samuel Hyman, proprietor of a local coffee house known as “Marble 
Hall,” was owner of the afore-mentioned lot and ready to build a house 
for himself on the site. 

Just what went awry with Innkeeper Hyman’s plans for his dream 
home, history fails to record. But in a deed executed January 5, 1855, the 
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property passed to James R. Montgomery, a wholesale druggist, who 
lived at Eighth and Chestnut Streets. Mr. Montgomery paid $5,000 for 
the lot, and along with it went “200,000 bricks, already on the premises 

. suitable for a first-class dwelling, at the rate of $4.50 per thousand.” 

‘I'wo years later, James Anderson, Jr., bought from Mr. Montgomery 
for the sum of $16,000 ‘‘a certain house and lot in the city of Louisville 
on the southwest corner of Sixth and Chestnut.” The Anderson family 
were the house’s first occupants. At the time, their only neighbors on the 
south side of the block were William Garvin and James Trabue. 

Whatever of high drama marked the lives of these Chestnut Street 
neighbors, none could match young James Anderson’s beginnings in that 
respect. He came into the world in County Monaghan, Ireland, on New 
Year’s Day of the turbulent year 1798. While James Anderson pere was 
away participating in the Protestant rebellion of that time, soldiers came 
to the Anderson home determined on seizing the baby as a hostage. Three- 
months-old James was hidden by his clever mother on top of a tester bed; 
slept peacefully through the denouement; and the soldiers went away 
empty-handed. 

A few years afterwards, James Anderson, Sr., disappointed in the fail- 
ure of the rebellion, packed up his wife and young family and set sail for 
the New World. Six stormy weeks later, they landed in New York. Their 
first home was near Pittsburgh where James, Jr., attended school; later, 
engaged in the commission business with an older brother, William. 

When he was 24, he set out for ‘‘the West”—destination Nashville— 
taking with him a stock of goods valued at $20,000. On board the river 
steamer Henry Baldwin, he met up with a Louisville merchant, Benjamin 
Lawrence, who urged the young man to settle in the Falls City. Shortly 
afterwards, James became a partner in the firm of Benjamin Lawrence 
& Co. Later, his firm was for many years the well-known one of Anderson, 
Dunihue & Co., wholesale dry goods merchants. 

James was 28 when responsibility came to him in a big way. His 
brother William died in Pittsburgh, entrusting to his support his widow 
and six small children. At 35, James began his own career as a family man, 
marrying young Caroline Brown of “Dutch Station,” Jefferson County. 
Caroline, a daughter of James Brown and niece of Benjamin Lawrence, 
is described as “bright, vivacious . . . with a lovely smile, quick intel- 
ligence, sparkling wit and rare musical talent.” 

Their children were Edmonia, Louisa, Caroline, Eliza Jane, Mary 
Lawrence and Brown. Their first family home was on the south side of 
Jefferson between Fourth and Fifth Streets. Besides his main business in- 
terest, Mr. Anderson served as director of the Bank of the United States 
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and the Bank of Louisville; was also a member of the city’s Common 
Council. 

When Caroline died after 18 years of marriage, James found comfort 
in his children, in reading and study, and in travel. In 1854, he made the 
“Grand Tour” of Europe, visiting among other places his Irish birthplace 
on “Cool-collet Hill.’”’ He had been a widower for seven years when he 
moved into his Chestnut Street home. 

His eldest daughter, Edmonia, was to preside over the new home as 
hostess. The house was a large three-story brick one with a stucco front. 
A side porch was ornamented with iron grille work; and a massive brick 
wall, with a beautiful gate opening on the side yard, extended along the 
Sixth Street side of the property. 

In the 30-foot “long parlor,” two pier mirrors in gold Florentine 
frames hung between the gilt-corniced, lace-curtained windows at one end, 
and the two paneled doors at the other. Over the carved marble mantel 
was another large mirror reaching almost to the ceiling. Iwo Chinese 
vases flanked the fireplace on either side. The walls were covered with a 
“brocaded” paper; the carpet was a patterned one. Rose-back sofas, 
marble-topped tables, innumerable ornaments, and any number of in- 
tricately-carved straight-backed chairs added an air of Victorian charm— 
if not Victorian comfort. James’ well-stocked library was his especial 
pride. 

We've been able to give you this glimpse of 19th Century Louisville 
elegance because John McNair Anderson, a grandson of James Ander- 
son, Jr., cherishes among his souvenirs at least half a dozen snapshots of 
this gracious and typical old Victorian parlor. Mr. Anderson, who lives at 
3044 Wentworth, is the son of Caroline Anderson who married a cousin, 
Wilkins G. Anderson. The late Miss Annie S. Anderson, a principal of 
Kentucky Home School, was one of his sisters. Another sister is Mrs. P. E. 
Waters of Oldham County. 

James Anderson, Jr., died at his Chestnut Street residence in 1882. He 
was buried from St. Paul’s Episcopal Church at Sixth and Walnut. In 
1899, the property was sold to Lee Cralle and for a number of years was 
the Cralle Funeral Home. The site is a parking lot today. 

[October 1, 1953] 3 


> Chestnut was the Street 


The two old houses that are still standing today on the south side of 
Chestnut Street between Sixth and Seventh were the last of the five to be 
built on the block. William E. Glover completed his about 1860; Wil- 
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liam A. Davis was the latecomer. He is first listed there in the 1869 city 
directory. The Glover house was the middle one on the block; Mr. Davis’ 
home was between it and the residence of James Trabue on the corner 
of Seventh Street. 

William Glover is the only one of the five original owners whose life 
story is a really rags-to-riches one. Incidentally, he was the only one of the 
five, too, who wasn’t in the wholesale dry goods business. 

This young Horatio Alger prototype came into the world on a Mason 
County farm in the year 1801. Local history describes him as “‘a very poor 
lad, but rich in health, mental vigor and a determination to succeed.” At 
an early age, he became a blacksmith’s apprentice, and in his spare time 
off from the anvil, buckled down to acquire whatever mechanical and 
scientific knowledge he could. What he learned paid off well. For his 
next job was as engineer on a river boat. 

About 1833, he left the river and opened his own smithy in Louisville. 
From the humble beginning of his blacksmith’s shop grew a local foundry 
that was to supply engines for many of the fastest and finest steamboats 
on Western waters prior to the Civil War. The city’s first gas works were 
built by him and his partners, Lachlan McDougall and William Inman. 

At the opening of the Civil War, Mr. Glover sold his foundry, invest- 
ing in tobacco warehouses—another lucrative venture for him. He occu- 
pied his Chestnut Street residence about 10 years. At the time of his 
death in 1873, he was living with a daughter, Mrs. John L. Hikes, on the 
north side of Chestnut, just across the street from his former home. 

William Piatt bought the Glover house about 1870 or ’71, and he and 
his family lived there during its second decade. Mr. Piatt was senior 
partner in the Main Street wholesale shoe firm of Piatt & Allen. In 1880, 
the house passed to Dennis Long whose family occupied it for 20 years. 
Like William Glover, Mr. Long was a prominent foundryman. Inciden- 
tally, he was the third native Irishman to take up residence on the block; 
William Garvin and James Anderson were the others. In 1901, the 
residence became a boarding house, and is a rooming house today. 

When the William A. Davis family moved to Chestnut Street in 1868, 
47-year-old William was a stripling compared to his four near neighbors. 
James Trabue, his senior partner in the firm of Trabue, Davis & Co., was 
66; William Glover, 67; James Anderson, Jr., 70, and William Garvin, 73. 
Only for this one year did the five original home owners live side by side 
on the block. In December 1868, Mr. Garvin met his tragic death in the 
collision of the steamboats America and United States; and the following 
year, James Trabue moved to Walnut Street. 

William Davis and his family occupied their house for 20 years, mov- 
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ing to Glenview in 1888. His wife was the former Miss Molly Mallory; his 
five children were William, Jr., Sam, Alex, Mallory and Clementine who 
became Mrs. J. K. Woodward. Mr. Davis died in New Albany in 1892. 
The Chestnut Street house passed to Anderson M. Waddill in the early 
90s; later, became a boarding house, and is a rooming house today. 

On the north side of Chestnut—same block—lived the families of 
G. W. Ronald, Matthew Neill, J. L. Hikes, John G. Roach, Richard 
Trabue, Joseph Dyer, Isaac Miller, W. E. Montz, Dr. C. M. Way, 
George A. Newman, N. A. Richardson, Worden P. Churchill, the Rev. 
David Morton, W. C. Kelly, Charles A. Trimble and many others through 
the years. For a long time, Evers’ Grocery stood on the northwest corner 
of Sixth and Chestnut; next door was G. H. Rehm, a shoemaker. 

In the block between Seventh and Eighth Streets—south side—were 
Drs. L. P. and D. W. Yandell, Joseph Monks, John Graham, John M. 
Delph, James Thompson, H. H. McDougall, Dr. W. O. Roberts, Wil- 
liam A. Ronald, Charles Caldwell and others. Those on the north side in- 
cluded Alexander Griswold, Charles Cobb, N. W. Conant, Silas Marsh, 
S. M. E. Page and Henry Beebe, Jr. 

We have tried to tell you something about the lives of the two men 
named James and the three named William who once were neighbors in 
the five old residences on the south side of Chestnut Street; something of 
their successes and their tragedies; of their wives, and of their children 
who grew up in the big houses. 

And we have tried to give you a flash-back to that pleasant leisurely 
day when “the Street” (as its inhabitants somewhat arrogantly called it) 
was a neighborhood of hospitable homes; when gas lights flared in the 
“long parlors”; when liveried coachmen drove their barouches up to the 
carriage blocks in front of the big houses; and when elegant Eliza Trabue 
danced the quadrille in a gown of garnet silk. 

Ask any older Louisvillian and he will tell you that Chestnut Street 
was once something very special. Bigger and richer houses might go up on 
Broadway, but “the Street” had a certain air all its own. There was even 
intra-mural rivalry of a sort, and old Dr. David Yandell once stated his 
platform: “I’m for the United States; I’m for Kentucky; I’m for Louis- 
ville, and I’m for my side of Chestnut Street.” _ 

There’s another nice story told about one of the neighborhood’s for- 
mer inhabitants. When asked what he would like most to take with him to 
heaven, he replied, “That little bit of Chestnut between Sixth and 
Seventh.” And that, we think, says it all far better than we could. 
[October 8, 1953] 
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P Site of a Skyscraper 


What was once a dusty country lane called Dunkirk Road, and later 
an only slightly more impressive Prather Street, is soon to get the city’s 
tallest skyscraper on one of its corners. The recent announcement that 
J. Graham Brown was to convert his Martin Brown Building into a 23- 
story structure, must have set a good many older Louisvillians to remem- 
bering what, once upon a time, those four corners of Fourth and Broad- 
way were like. 

Nobody living today remembers when Broadway was Dunkirk Road. 
Nobody even remembers trudging Prather Street, for some time around 
the middle of the 19th Century that name got changed. The Public 
Library has an 1855 city map which lists the thoroughfare as “Broadway 
or Prather Street,” leading us to believe that there were, then as now, a 
group of old die-hards, still striving for the status quo. 

There are, however, a few Louisvillians today who can remember 
those four corners—let’s say, back in 1870. Then, where the Martin 
Brown Building stands today was the residence of William W. Inman; the 
confectionery of T. L. Solger occupied the Brown Hotel corner; across the 
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Northwest Corner, Fourth and Broadway, in the 1870s 
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street (s.e. corner) was the home of Samuel P. Weisiger; and on the op- 
posite (s.w. corner) lived the William Lindenberger family. 

Now let’s take a look at Fourth and Broadway 15 years later. Solger’s 
is the same; the family of B. F. Avery now occupies the Weisiger house; 
the old Lindenberger home is gone and in its stead is the new Warren 
Memorial Presbyterian Church; the former Inman home (built before 
1850) is now owned by William H. McKnight. 

The “McKnight house” as it is still called by older Louisvillians was, 
incidentally, the last private residence to stand on any of those four cor- 
ners. Look at old photographs and you will see the lovely old iron grille 
work on the porch, the well-kept lawn, the trees that gave shade in sum- 
mer. It was a house for leisurely, comfortable living, built for a big fam- 
ily; its “Long Parlor” was the scene of many a hospitable gathering; and - 
five children grew up within its walls. Their names were Bessie, Viola, 
Lucille, Stewart, and Henry. 

William H. McKnight had been born in Bedford, Ind., in 1826. He be- 
gan his business career in a New Albany store; later founded his own 
firm. He came to Louisville during the Civil War; married Miss Attia 
Porter of Corydon, Ind. Lots of Louisvillians remember the firm of Mc- 
Knight & Company, located first on Main Street between Fourth and Fifth 
Streets, later where H. P. Selman & Company is today. If you wanted the 
best carpets in town, or matting, or oilcloth, or the very latest fashion in 
plush portieres or lace curtains, Mr. McKnight was always there to cheer- 
fully oblige you. 

William McKnight was 46 when he moved into his Broadway home in 
November, 1872. In the life of an average family, moving day is always a 
momentous experience, but with the McKnight moving hangs a tale that 
we'll wager few Louisvillians know anything about today. For, on the 
very day after those drays drew up to the Broadway house and the Mc- 
Knight furnishings were carried in and stowed away in their proper 
niches, Louisville became, quite literally, a city without wheels! 

That is to say, the whole community was immobilized. Not a mule 
car ran, not an omnibus, a stage, a wagon or a carriage. The town’s 204 
doctors regretfully abandoned their buggies; got around to see their pa- 
tients on foot. Milk, vegetable, and ice deliveries were suspended. Louis- 
ville’s 11 undertakers were out of a job, for they ‘couldn’t hold a funeral. 
And this, because the horses and mules of the city had all come down with 
a disease known as “the epizootic.” 

This much we learned from Mrs. George W. Miller (Viola McKnight) 
who, though she wasn’t even born at the time, had heard the story of the 
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family moving many times. “Just don’t ask me how to spell it!” said Mrs. 
Miller. And we didn’t. 

We went instead to the Encyclopaedia Britannica which lists it as Epi- 
zootic Aphtha or the Foot-and-Mouth disease, and to the files of the local 
newspapers for November, 1872. “The Canadian horse disease, the epi- 
zootic—recently epidemic all over the East—has reached Cincinnati and 
crossed the Ohio.” The Courier-Journal recorded that “yesterday (No- 
vember 11) the disease rapidly developed in large stables of our city, 500 
horses and mules falling victim to it in a few hours.” 

The following day, under the heading, ‘“The Poor Horses!,” the news- 
paper reported “the City Railway Company’s 750 animals down with the 
terrible scourge”; over 3,000 horses and mules “desperately sick”; police 
stationed “‘to stop the entry of any horse-drawn vehicle into Louisville”; 
and citizens drafted for the emergency into service by the Fire Depart- 
ment. 

Only one quadruped was capable of doing a job and this caused 
marvelous diversion for Louisville’s young fry. A small elephant, left be- 
hind when a traveling circus went broke in the city, was hitched up and 
did a solitary stint of hauling. Only one fire of consequence broke out 
during the emergency and Steam Engine John Sargent, manned by Capt. 
Robert Latimer of Fire Company No. 4 (Jefferson Street between 13th 
and 14th), was drawn to the scene of the conflagration by a bunch of 
doughty West Enders who successfully extinguished the blaze. 

Most overworked men in town were Louisville’s four veterinary 
surgeons. One of them, Alex Harthill, 263 Green (Liberty) Street, is men- 
tioned as “giving skillful and magnificent service,” and we record this 
with interest since he has a young descendant (another Dr. Alex Harthill) 
following the same profession 1 in Louisville today. 

But things weren't always so exciting for the McKnights. Mostly, they 
lived the life of a prosperous, happy Victorian family. Children came and 
went in the house and the big back yard; Mrs. McKnight’s lady friends 
drove up in their carriages on Thursday which was Broadway’s “calling 
day.” And on summer nights, the family sat on their front porch, and the 
children, you can be sure, got across the street now and again for one of 
Mr. Solger’s delectable ice-cream sodas. 

We asked Mrs. Miller to tell us whether some special event took place 
in the “Long Parlor,” and she answered, “Yes, my wedding.” So, on De- 
Salle 7, 1904, Miss Viola McKnight was married to George W. Miller 

“in a quiet ceremony, in the presence of relatives only, with the Rev. 
Dr. Peyton Hoge of the Warren Memorial Church officiating.” She wore 
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“a lovely gown of white chiffon and lace, with a tulle veil, and carried a 
bouquet of lilies of the valley.” Her sister, Miss Lucille McKnight (Mrs. 
Thomas W. Bowmer) was maid of honor; John Myers, best man. 


[April 5, 1951] 


> Where the Lindenbergers Lived 


Let’s take a look at the southwest corner of Fourth and Broadway 
back in the year 1843. Broadway is still called Prather Street at this time, 
and the brand-new house, just erected on the corner, is the home of 
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The William J. Lindenberger House 


young William J. Lindenberger and his 20-year-old wife, Mary van Bus- 
kirk Lindenberger. 

There are two little boys in the family already—William H., who is 
three, and one-year-old Edward. Four more children are to come along 
through the years—George, Mary, Sallie and Annie—and all of them will 
first see the light of day in their mother’s big front bedroom upstairs. All 
of them will play in the orchard that stretches clear to the corner of 
Fifth Street. 

They'll climb the trees and swing on the iron gate, and when they 
get bigger, they’ll venture out into Prather Street and explore the neigh- 
borhood. Then they’ll go to school, and William will learn to be a doctor 
and move to California, and Edward and George will go into business. 
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The girls will get into their hoops and crinolines and old Pompey, the 
family coachman, will drive them in their Grandmother van Buskirk’s 
caleche to their first parties. 

And, finally, will come a day in 1870 when Mary and Annie will be 
married in a double ceremony at Christ Church Cathedral (Mary to 
John H. McMullin; Annie to John E. Green), and the guests will come 
back for the last big reception in the double parlors of the house where 
the crystal chandeliers and gilt mirrors are draped with smilax. And 
then the house will be sold and torn down, and the Broadway Tabernacle 
Presbyterian Church will replace it. That will burn, and in time be re- 
placed by the Warren Memorial Church. And, still later, on the site of 
the orchard when the Lindenberger children once played, Dwight L. 
Moody and Ira D. Sankey, the revivalists, will move into another Broad- 
way Tabernacle to garner their harvest of Louisville souls. 

But all of this was far in the future in 1843 when young Mary and 
William Lindenberger and their two small sons moved into their new 
Broadway home. The lot on which the house stood was a present to 
Mary from her father, Cornelius van Buskirk, who owned the entire block 
west to Fifth Street and south to an alley. 

Apparently, Cornelius did things with a pretty lavish hand. When he 
gave one daughter a present, he saw to it always that his other three re- 
ceived the equivalent. Whether it was a building lot, or a horse and car- 
riage, or a grand piano, his four daughters shared alike. And so the 
Lindenberger children grew up remembering such expansive occasions as 
when their grandfather ordered 500 blooming rose bushes planted in the 
Broadway garden; or, another time, when Grandmother van Buskirk 
(who is said to have owned the first caleche in Louisville) decided her 
coachman, Pompey, must have a “very stylish” uniform and called on 
Annie’s beau, young John Green, to do the designing. Mr. Green came 
through; and Pompey, from then on, startled the natives in buckskin 
breeches, high leather boots and a top hat with a cockade. 

Another Lindenberger legend materialized at the time of the Civil 
War when the city was thronged with soldiers and everyone was afraid 
their horses would be stolen. That time, Pompey brought the family’s 
two favorite horses in and quartered them in the double parlors of a 
night! 

William J. Lindenberger was born in 1810; his wife, Mary, in 1823. 
They were married at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Sixth and Walnut 
Streets, when he was 29; she, 16. Mr. Lindenberger was in the wholesale 
drug business, associated with a brother-in-law, J. H. Rupert, husband 
of the former Charlotte van Buskirk. He died in 1855; his wife, 27 years 
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later. In the early ’70s, the Broadway corner was sold and the Broadway 
Tabernacle Presbyterian Church erected on the lot and dedicated in the 
year 1876. 

The church had been first organized under the name of the Chestnut 
Street Presbyterian Church in 1847 on the present site of the Francis 
Building. Its original congregation had 61 members; three elders—Wil- 
liam Richardson, W. S. Vernon, and Dr. L. P. Yandell. First pastor was 
the Rev. Dr. LeRoy J. Halsey. 

The life span of the Broadway Tabernacle Church was unfortunately 
brief, however, for it was destroyed by fire in 1881. When that disaster 
occurred, it was discovered that one farsighted and devoted member, L. L. 
Warren, had carried a large insurance policy on the church, enabling it 


to be rebuilt as a far more impressive edifice than its predecessor. And so 


the new $120,000 church, when it opened on November 23, 1884, was 
named again—this time in honor of its benefactor, Mr. Warren. 

The Courier-Journal described the church, at its dedicatory exercises, 
“as one of the most elaborate edifices of its kind south of the Ohio 
River.” “The new structure of Gothic design is built of pressed brick, 
trimmed with Bowling Green stone and is one of the show places of the 
city. . . . Its great pipe organ was used at the Southern Exposition in 
1883.” On that occasion, the Rev. Dr. A. A. Willits, pastor, delivered the 
dedicatory sermon; the Rev. Dr. E. P. Humphrey, the dedicatory prayer. 

Elders at the time included John A. Miller, James Davidson, Donald 
McPherson, H. V. Loving, O. G. Holt, R. M. Ingalls, and R. M. Robinson. 
Deacons were H. C. Warren, S. E. Jones, James A. Leech, S. J. Look, W. R. 
Belknap, B. K. Marsh, R. J. Menefee, Henry Strater and George F. 
Meldrum. Trustees were M. L. Belknap, L. Leonard, George H. Hull, 
E. T. Halsey and J. W. Davis. 


[April 12, 1951] 


> Two More Lost Landmarks 


The last of the old familiar landmarks to stand on the four corners of 
Fourth and Broadway was the former home of B. F. Avery on the site 
where the Heyburn Building is today. Samuel P. Weisiger (the name has 
many variations of spelling) built the big white brick house somewhere 
around 1850. The city directory lists him as owner of Weisiger Hall and 
the Central Market, located where Kaufman-Straus Company is today; 
also as president of the Western Financial Corporation. 

In 1873, the house was purchased by Benjamin F. Avery, and it was 
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during the tenure of the Avery family that local history of particular in- 
terest to Louisville ladies was made in the Avery parlors. For there the 
first organized effort for woman suffrage in Louisville took place; there, 
Lucy Stone, famous pioneer suffragist, visited Mrs. Avery during the 188] 
meeting of the American Woman Suffrage Association—their first con- 
vention to be held south of the Mason-Dixon Line; and it was there, in 
1890, that the Woman’s Club of Louisville came into being through the 
efforts of Mrs. Avery and 39 charter members. 

Benjamin F. Avery, who built the plow and farm implement business 
that bears his name today, was born in Aurora, N. Y., in 1801, one of 15 
children. He attended Hamilton and Union Colleges, graduating at the 
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The B. F. Avery House 


age of 21. In 1844, he married Susan Look, a native of Massachusetts who 
had settled with her parents in New York’s Mohawk Valley. The Averys 
made their wedding journey by carriage to Lynchburg, Va., where Avery 
had already started a small plow factory; a few years later, he moved his 
business to Louisville, where he lived until his death in 1885. The Averys 
had six children. 

A number of years after her husband’s death, Mrs. Avery went back 
to her old home in Wyoming, N. Y., dying there at the age of 97. For a 
very brief time, the old Avery home housed the Louisville Female Semi- 
nary (Miss Annie Nold’s school); later it was occupied for many years by 
the Y.M.C.A. 
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Directly across Broadway (n.e. corner) from the Avery house was the 
confectionery of T. L. Solger, and hundreds of Louisvillians who never 
saw the insides of the McKnight, or Avery, or Lindenberger houses, made 
their way to Mr. Solger’s to sample his out-of-this-world delicacies. 
Whether it was his marvelous chicken salad, or the fairly plebeian ice- 
cream soda; whether it was a delectable chocolate truffle (the late Coleman 
du Pont had a standing Christmas order to send 100 boxes of them to 
friends!); or whether it was that piece de resistance, “the snow ball” 
(brandied peach covered with ice-cream, rolled in shredded coconut, with 
ege-nog sauce)—all knew the touch of the master hand. 
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Solger’s Confectionery 


And Mr. Solger’s field wasn’t just a local one. He thought nothing of 
packing up his delicacies and his waiters in a railroad car and transporting 
them to serve a large wedding party or reception in St. Louis or Kansas 
City. Once, at least, the famous Sherry’s in New York wired him at the 
eleventh hour for a certain unavailable delicacy, and Mr. Solger was more 
than equal to the occasion. 

Older Louisvillians remember him as a gentleman of dignity, with a 
penchant for long and elaborate words. His colorful character is still 
cherished today, and there’s even a Louisville name for his bons mots— 
“Solgerisms.” 
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Somehow, it came to us as an enormous surprise to discover that Mr. 
Solger was born just back of the Silver Hills in New Albany. (We had 
imagined him picking up his master craft in some old-world capital like 
Vienna!) But our Indiana neighbors may pride themselves in the fact 
that small Theodore Solger came into the world in their state in 1839. He 
learned the confectionery business as a young man by working for Charles 
Schultess, Louisville’s first great caterer. In the Schultess establishment, he 
met Katherine Amelia Prasum, the young girl who became his wife. Ac- 
cording to Clifton H. Solger (a son), 1247 Cherokee Road, the Solger fam- 
ily Bible records that his mother was born in New York and “came down 
the river by horse-drawn flat boat.” 

The city directory of ’66 lists T. L. Solger with Charles Schultess, 
168 W. Chestnut Street, and when, a few years later, Solger opened his 
own establishment on Broadway, well-meaning friends warned him the 
location was “too far out” for good business. How Mr. Solger proved them 
dead wrong is, of course, part of local history today. 

How many things can you remember about the old confectionery? 
Can you remember when the Solger family. lived upstairs? Did you ever 
see those big 10-gallon ice-cream freezers that had to be turned by hand? 
Remember the dark blue and white marble tiles on the floor; the long 
counters that held all the wonderful delicacies? Remember the “summer 
garden,” open to the sky, in the back of the store and the high brick wall 
that sheltered it from Fourth Street? Remember the marble-topped tables 
and the iron “ice-cream” chairs? If you do, you’re getting along, for 
Solger’s made way for the Brown Hotel, and that opened in 1923. 

The society column of The Courier-Journal on December 8, 1904, 
records two events that linked together those four old corners of Fourth 
and Broadway, probably for the last time. We have already mentioned 
the wedding of Miss Viola McKnight and Mr. George W. Miller which 
took place the day before in the McKnight house on the northwest corner. 
On that same day, Miss Eleanor Hamilton Avery, a granddaughter of 
B. F. Avery, became the bride of Dr. Edgar Birdsall of Glens Falls, N. Y., 
in a wedding at the Warren Memorial Presbyterian Church. Mrs. Hamil- 
ton Lewis was matron of honor; Enoch Rutzler of Brooklyn, N. Y., best 
man. Bridesmaids were the Misses Evelyn Whitney, Edith Norton and 
Martha Marvin; ushers, Hamilton Lewis, Avery Robinson, Prentiss Coon- 
ley of Chicago, and Henry Williams of Glens Falls. Guests went for the 
reception to the home of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Lewis. And Mr. Solger, 
of course, was on hand to serve the wedding supper. 


[April 19, 1951] 
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> Central Park and the du Ponts 


Children born at the turn of the century remember Central Park as 
the domain of the nursemaid. That now almost extinct species sat in 
throngs upon its benches; kept a wary eye on the wicker baby carriages; 
rose, when occasion demanded, to administer justice to the recalcitrants 
of the tricycle set. 

Those children remember, too, the green mock oranges and the shiny 
buckeyes that were underneath the big trees. When it was fall, they 
shuffled their feet through the piles of yellow leaves that covered the tops 
of their high black button shoes. The smell of smoke that was in the 
winey air was something they never forgot, or how, when the swift cold 
dusk shut down, the lamplighter came along with his ladder. 

But, to the children of an older generation, that little green spot on 
the city’s map was once du Pont Square, a private estate, and on its hill 
stood the big, friendly home of Antoine Bidermann du Pont. 

Those boys and girls of the early 80s can tell you how the grounds 
were always open to the public; how, every spring, the school picnics were 
held there; how, when the big Southern Exposition took place, the whole 
square became a Midway. Then there was a band stand, a roller coaster, 
all kinds of sideshows along the walkways, and a fabulous electric railway 
that made a circuit of the grounds. 

One of those boys, at least, remembers a memorable summer when, 
at hospitable Mr. du Pont’s invitation, he and his cronies arrived with 
shovels to lay out a tennis court. He can tell you, too, about nights in 
wintertime when there was coasting on the hill, and how the friends of 
the du Pont children crowded into the kitchen to thaw out their fingers 
before the big coal stove and to drink up gallons of cocoa. 

There was always a crowd in those days, for seven children were grow- 
ing up in the big house on the hill. Their names were Meta (Margaretta), 
Coleman, Ermann (A. B., Jr.), Dora, Zadie (Zara), Polly (Paulina), and 
Evan. All of them, with the exception of one, have been gone from Louis- 
ville for a long time. Mrs. Henry F. Baldwin (Paulina), who made her 
home here, died last year. Her one daughter living in Kentucky is Mrs. 
William Kirwan of Versailles. A daughter of Antoine Bidermann, Jr., 
Miss Ethel du Pont, lives at 1418 St. James Court, and the cottage which 
she occupies was the original farm house that stood on the grounds when 
the du Ponts purchased them. When the Square was bought by the city 
in 1900, the little house was moved and set up on family property in St. 
James Court. 
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If you read in the papers how, on January 1 of this year, 632 members 
of the du Pont clan gathered at Kennett Square, Penn., to celebrate the 
150th anniversary of the family landing in America, it may interest you 
to know when and why the first du Ponts migrated to Louisville. 

In 1854, Alfred Victor and Antoine Bidermann came from Wilming- 
ton, Del., to take up permanent residence here. They were the youngest 
sons of that first Alfred Victor who had been 2 years old when the sailing 
ship American Eagle put into port on New Year’s Day 1800. To Fred and 
Bid, as they were called, there were already more than enough sons in 
Wilmington to carry on the powder business, and yearning in them was 
strong to break away from those ancestral acres along the Brandywine. 
Fred was 21 (a graduate at 18 of the University of Pennsylvania) and Bid 
was 17. The 1855 city directory records that they put up at the Louisville 
Hotel. 

According to standards of the day, they were anything but poor young 
men, and out of the $30,000, said to have been their family allotment, 
they bought the Isaac Cromie paper mill near 10th and Main Streets. A 
pamphlet, written by Dr. J. Lawrence Smith of the University of Louis- 
ville School of Medicine in 1859, extolls the “health-giving” properties of 
water that flowed from the “du Pont Artesian Well, drilled 2,086 feet be- 
neath the ground” on mill property. An 1860 ad of A. V. du Pont & Co. 
offers ‘cash prices for all rags, hemp and cotton waste.” 

In 1871, two Wilmington nephews, lured by their uncles’ substantial 
success, took over the mill and the brothers, Fred and Bid, moved on to- 
ward larger horizons. They bought the Central Passenger Railway Com- 
pany (a mule-car line), and under their control, it was consolidated with 
the City Railway Company. They promoted the Elizabethtown Railway 
and, when that opened Western Kentucky coal fields, moved in to estab- 
lish the Central City Iron & Coal Company. They acquired the Daily 
Commercial Republican and later launched two newspapers, the Press 
(which became The Louisville Commercial) and the Post. In 1883, Bider- 
mann was made president of the Southern Exposition and welcomed 
President Chester A. Arthur to the city for its inauguration. 

Bidermann, who had married Miss Ellen Coleman in 1861, settled 
down to housekeeping on Sixth Street, while bachelor Alfred moved to 
the Galt House. As the years passed, the elder du Pont became more and 
more of an eccentric, going about in shabby clothing, sometimes working 
with his laborers in laying streetcar tracks. But his frugality extended 
only to personal habits and no worthy civic cause failed to receive his 
backing. To his innumerable nephews and nieces, he was a much-loved 
“Uncle Fred,” and the numbers of young men who received his help in 
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their early business life are countless. It was he who bought the Central 
Park property and opened it to the public. The richer of the brothers, 
Fred, whose fortune was estimated at $3,000,000, built the big house and 
turned it over to Bidermann. 

Always a strong believer in “scientific and manual education for young 
men,” he had pondered such a high school for Louisville for some time, 
but the event that precipitated his decision is said to be the fact that, 
when the street railway company was about to be electrified, the only 
person in the city who knew how to hang trolley wires was his own 
nephew, A. B., Jr., who had been to a school of technology. 

On May I, 1893, the Manual Training High School (the name du Pont 
was added later) was formally dedicated, a gift to the city of Alfred Victor 
du Pont. Sixteen days later Louisvillians were shocked to learn that their - 
“wealthiest and most philanthropic citizen” had died of a heart attack. 
The Courier-Journal carried a two-column eulogy. According to James A. 
Leech, “the most valuable life in Louisville had gone out.” T. J. Minary 
called him “Louisville’s best citizen.” To John B. Castleman, he was “the 
greatest benefactor the city ever had.” 

But as Fred du Pont’s body was borne to the family burial grounds in 
Wilmington, a spate of rumors broke out that his death had been “one of 
violence.” Both The Courier-Journal and The Commercial vehemently 
denied “‘such scurrilous attacks,’’ offering impressive evidence of physi- 
cian, coroner, undertaker and chief of police that “there is not a scintilla 
of evidence that . . . there was any criminal episode in connection with 
the affair.” 

Some years later, when most of his children had married and moved 
away, Bidermann du Pont went back to Wilmington, where he died in 
1923. 

[January 12, 1950] 


> The Old Auditorium 


The houses on the block have gotten old but twilight can give them 
back a certain Victorian elegance, and the corner drugstore where neigh- 
borhood children once bought their licorice whips and cinnamon drops 
still does a thriving business. 

Fourth and Hill Streets is a busy intersection today. Bus riders who 
gaze apathetically at the southwest corner as they wait to transfer there 
might be startled to learn that 60 years ago an eccentric Louisville gen- 
tleman, who suddenly found himself the possessor of 3,065 chairs, waved 
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his hand toward that same corner—then a vacant commons—and an- 
nounced with considerable nonchalance, ‘““We’ll set ’em out on the lot, by 
God, and build an auditorium around them.” 

And that, according to legend, was the origin of the city’s famous old 
Amphitheater-Auditorium which on September 23, 1889, opened its doors 
to the public with a week of repertoire played by the great Edwin Booth 
and Lawrence Barrett. 

The huge wooden structure, with its seating capacity of more than 
3,000, stood on the corner of Fourth and Hill Streets, while its adjoining 
amphitheater, artificial lake, bicycle track and “esplanade” covered the 
remainder of the block south to what is presently Gaulbert Street. 
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With this season’s opening of the current Louisville Amphitheater lit- 
tle more than a month away, devotees may be interested to learn that the 
old Auditorium’s “summer opera” came to be regarded as a social institu- 
tion and the John C. Duff Opera Company which played the summer 
seasons early in the 90s gave some of the first presentations of Gilbert and 
Sullivan in the United States, numbering in its cast the names of Helen 
Bertram, Bettina Gerard, Richard Carroll, George Fielding, William 
Schuster and others. The Fay Opera Company came later, and in its per- 
formances here, Raymond Hitchcock got his first real start as a comedian. 
Choice season tickets for the 24 performances of the Duff Opera Company 
sold for $10 in 1893. 

The list of stars of music and the drama which came to the Auditorium 
during the 15 years of its existence is an impressive one. Henry Irving, 
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Ellen Terry, Sarah Bernhardt, Lillian Russell, Viola Allen, Wilton Lack- 
aye, Nat Goodwin and Maxine Elliott are a few of the famous names. 
Adelina Patti sang her Louisville farewell there; Edward Strauss brought 
his orchestra from Vienna to play; and the Metropolitan Opera Company 
offered, among other operas, “Lohengrin” with Jean and Edouard de 
Reszke, Emma Eames, Schumann-Heink and David Bispham in the cast, 
at the top price of $3 a ticket. The Symphony Orchestra of New York, 
with Walter Damrosch as conductor, was heard at the Auditorium on 
February 11, 1892, and John Philip Sousa was the final attraction when 
the curtain came down for the last time in April, 1904. 

The eccentric gentleman to whom credit must go for all of this was, 
of course, Capt. William F. Norton who masqueraded under the name of 
“Daniel Quilp.” He was proprietor and manager, and James B. Camp 
was business manager. Years later, Mr. Camp said of Captain Norton: 
“He was the quaintest and most public-spirited citizen Louisville ever 
had.” 

No respecter of the conventions in a day of hidebound conventional- 
ity, Captain Willie Norton left behind innumerable legends about his 
goings-on. You may have heard how he used to walk down Fourth Street 
with his legs bare beneath the gayest of Scotch kilts. Or how he attended 
church buttoned up in a fireman’s rubber coat since the Baptists practiced 
total immersion and he was afraid he might get splashed. Or about the 
time he made the city a present of the postal substation at Fourth and A 
Streets, startling the decorous neighborhood by painting its roof red, white 
and blue; its sides white with gold eagles! 

Friends said he got his title of “Captain” during a railroad strike back 
in 1877 when he crossed a part of the city under martial law and a sentry 
demanded of him, “Who goes there?” “Your captain,” answered the re- 
sourceful Norton and was allowed to pass. 

Being an extremely generous man, he was constantly besieged by those 
in want. Meeting with so many interruptions, his solution was to set aside 
one day a week when he dressed himself in a policeman’s uniform and 
settled down to listen to hard-luck stories. The interviews took place ina 
businesslike manner unless the applicant for relief was discovered to/have 
a talent for playing some kind of musical instrument. Then the Captain 
would demand a private concert and the rest of the line was made to wait. 

His benefactions, not only to individuals, but to the city were nu- 
merous, but it pleased him never to allude to Louisville by any name 
other than “Dead Town,” “Cemeteryville,” or “Calamity Gulch.” 

Born in Russellville, Ky., in 1848, William Norton moved to Louis- 
ville as a youth with his father, who was a banker. Young Willie showed 
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signs early of being a nonconformist and after a brief go at the family 
business it was all too plain that life in the counting house was definitely 
not for him. 

Though no musician himself, music was his absorbing interest and he 
determined to embark on an impresario’s career. One of his early ventures 
as a producer was a series of concerts in du Pont Square (later Central 
Park) in the early ’80s. In 1885, he leased the block south of the Southern 
Exposition grounds at Fourth and Hill Streets, bringing Paine’s Manhat- 
tan Beach Fireworks in the “Last Days of Pompeii.” 

The spectacle was an enormous hit and Norton’s career as a showman 
was definitely determined. Because of parental disapproval of his profes- 
sion, he elected to masquerade under the nom de plume of “Daniel 
Quilp.” When asked “Why Daniel Quilp?” his answer was that there 
would be little chance of anyone else selecting “the name of that most un- 
lovely of all Dickens’ brain children.” 

In May, 1888, he staged his tremendously successful “Dramatic May 
Festival” in a then unused pavilion on the old Exposition grounds, bring- 
ing for a week Booth, Barrett and Madame Helene Modjeska in a reper- 
toire of Shakespeare. It was then he acquired, in his customary impulsive 
way, the 3,065 chairs as well as a carload of scenery from the actor Thomas 
Keene, which were to become the nucleus of the future Auditorium. 


[June 2, 1949] 
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> A Poet's Brother 


The young English poet, John Keats, died in Rome February 23, 
1821. His brother, George, outlived him a little more than 20 years, dy- 
ing in Louisville on December 24, 1841, of tuberculosis, the disease that 
had killed his two brothers. There are many Louisvillians who remember 
the George Keats home on Walnut Street between Third and Fourth. 
George’s own generation had called it “the Englishman’s Palace’’; it be- 
came subsequently Hampton College for young ladies; later the Elks’ 
Club. 

In those 22 years of George Keats’ residence in Louisville, no man 
figured more prominently in the making of his city. He served on the 
Town Council, was a promoter of the Lexington & Ohio Railroad, direc- 
tor of the Bank of Kentucky, trustee of the Louisville College; was instru- 
mental in revising the city school system; and was curator of the Lyceum, 
“a literary society established by the young men of the city.” 

His business enterprises included a shipping concern, flour and lum- 
ber mills, and considerable dealings in Louisville real estate. And, in those 
22 years, he made and lost a fortune. His obituary in the Louisville 
Journal lists many qualities which endeared him to fellow citizens. He is 
buried in Cave Hill Cemetery. 

There are, of course, many of George Keats’ letters still in existence in 
various collections of Keatsiana, but no better estimate of the kind of man 
he was remains than in the writings of James Freeman Clarke, a young 
New Englander, who came to Louisville as pastor of the Unitarian Church 
in 1833. Clarke was at the time, 23; George Keats, 36. 

In writing to his friend, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Clarke had this to 
say: ‘““My chief companion in the study of Carlyle is George Keats, a 
brother of the poet. He read ‘Nature’ with much pleasure but told me 
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that the song “Take, O, Take’ which you ascribe to Shakespeare was from 
‘Rollo’ by Fletcher. ‘Sartor’ he likes very much and says that often when 
debating with the other bank directors about discounting, etc., he is puz- 
zling himself to find out the meaning of what they are all doing by the 
‘Sartor’ philosophy. . .” | 

And, at the time of his death: ‘“He was one of the most intellectual 
men I ever knew. Joined with this energy of intellect was a profound in- 
tellectual modesty . . . George Keats was the most manly and self- 
possessed of men, yet full of inward aspiration and spiritual needs. There 
was no hardness in his strong heart, no dogmatism in his energetic intel- 
lect, no pride in his self-reliance.” 


George Keats 


This, then, was the young man who, at 21, had set sail from Liverpool 
for America with his 16-year-old bride, the former Georgiana Wylie. 
George had been born in London on February 28, 1797, 14 months after 
the birth of his brother, John. The little boys were sent at the ages of 
7 and 6, respectively, to the school of a Mr. John Clarke at Enfield. Their 
father died when George was seven; their mother, six years later. 

At 14, George went to work in the counting house of his guardian, 
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Richard Abbey, a tea and coffee merchant of London. For some years, he 
lived in lodgings with his brothers, John and Tom. At 21, with a small 
legacy from his grandmother, he decided to try his fortunes in America. 
His plan was to purchase an allotment of land in the settlement of Morris 
Birbeck, a Quaker, in Ohio, and he was (according to Amy Lowell’s John 
Keats) “as perfectly unfitted for life in a pioneer state” as any young man 
could possibly be. There seems to be no definite explanation of what 
changed his plans. 

He and Georgiana landed in Philadelphia after a seasick and home- 
sick voyage. Considerable of the legacy went toward a carriage and horses 
which bore them to Pittsburgh; thence, by keelboat, down the Ohio 
River to Henderson, Ky. There the first and most disastrous of George’s 
business ventures took place. He met up with the naturalist, John James 
Audubon, who seems to have persuaded him to invest his money in a 
boat and its cargo which turned out to be at the bottom of the river. 
Whether or not Audubon was aware of the boat’s fate at the time of the 
transaction remains a mystery. But George always believed he was. And 
John’s letters to his brother are full of righteous indignation: 


“I cannot help thinking Mr. Audubon a most dishonest man. Why 
did he make you believe he was a man of property? How is it his circum- 
stances have altered so suddenly? . . . In truth, I do not think you fit 
to deal with the world—at least with the American world.” 


And to his charming sister-in-law Georgiana, he wrote: 


“Give my compliments to Mrs. Audubon and tell her I cannot think 
her either good looking or honest . . . Tell Mr. Audubon he is a 
fool.” 


The following spring (1819), after the birth of their first child, George 
and Georgiana moved to Louisville. The next year, George went back to 
London briefly to settle the estate of his youngest brother, ‘Tom, who had 
died shortly before. 

That George, upon this occasion, discharged his brother John’s not 
inconsiderable debts is well known; that, too, he persuaded John to let 
him take back his share of Tom’s estate to invest for him in America. And 
if John had lived, of course, his fortunes would have eventually prospered 
along with his brother’s. But, by fall, it became apparent that the poet 
was in his last illness, and when friends wrote for funds, the money was 
tied up in George’s business enterprises, and he could send no financial 
help. 

Charles Brown, Joseph Severn and others of the Keats circle never 
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forgave him for what seemed to them a callous indifference. But an equal 
number of John Keats’ intimates (including his love, Fanny Brawne, 
whom George had never liked) completely exonerated him, believing he 
had done all he possibly could. Certainly those who knew him in Louis- 
ville never doubted his deep and lasting devotion to his brother. 

George and Georgiana Keats had eight children. One daughter, Rosa- 
lind, died before her father. The others were Georgiana Emily, Emma, 
Isabel, John Henry, Clarence George, Ella, and Alice Ann. There are no 
descendants in Louisville today by the name of Keats, but members of 
the Speed, Tuley, Crutcher and McDonald families are direct descendants 
of George and Georgiana. 

[March 1, 1951] 


> Our Gentlemanly Giant 


One of Shippingport’s most sensational attractions was Giant Jim 
Porter. Long after the opening of the canal had written finis to Shipping- 
port’s ephemeral glory, sightseers thronged the dwindling little port to 
catch a glimpse of its seven-foot nine-inch wonder. 

Charles Dickens, on his visit here in 1842, paid his respects to the 
Shippingport Goliath; recorded in his American Notes that this extraor- 
dinary colossus moved “among men of six feet high and upwards, like a 
lighthouse walking among lampposts.” 

Porter, for all the fanfare accorded him through his 49-year life span, 
was a man of “reserved and retiring disposition.” “In manners, he was 
quiet, unassuming and kind,” wrote the Louisville Daily Democrat, at 
the time of his death: “In his domestic relations—he was never married 
—he was all a parent could desire. Among his fellow men, he was a high- 
minded and honorable gentleman.” 

Jim, from all accounts, came into the world in 1810 as a somewhat 
under-sized and wizened infant. His English father and his Irish mother 
brought him from his birthplace at Portsmouth, Ohio, to Shippingport 
when he was one year old. In those early years, there was no inkling for 
the Porters of what they had a-growing in their midst. In his early teens, 
he was still so small for his age that he was much in demand as a jockey, 
riding the old race course at Elm Tree Garden, a Shippingport pleasure 
resort. 

At the age of 17, Jim’s prodigious growth started in a big way. Neigh- 
bors fell into the habit of dropping in at the Porter home of a Saturday 
night to measure him. One week he chalked up one full inch of growth 
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—the record, we believe! Jim went to work as an apprentice to a cooper; 
quickly got too tall for barrels, and was put to making hogsheads. When 
he outgrew hogsheads, he took up hack driving, but the “universal curi- 
osity and staring at his extraordinary presence” made him long for the 
sheltered life, and he took up tavern-keeping as a means of livelihood. 
When Dickens saw him, he was still driving ‘‘a hackney coach, though 
how he does it, unless he stands on the footboard behind, and lies along 
the roof upon his chest, with his chin in the box, it would be difficult to 
comprehend,” wrote Boz. 

Only once in his life did Jim succumb to the wiles of the publicity 
agent and the lure of the spotlight. In the year 1836, he allowed himself 
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James D. Porter 


to be persuaded to play Gulliver in a dramatization of Swift’s Gulliver's 
Travels, “especially prepared for him by a literary friend.” With a com- 
pany of dwarfs (who were charmed by him), he toured the Eastern states, 
packing audiences in everywhere. But barnstorming, with its attendant 
publicity, wasn’t to his liking and, after a financially successful season, he 
was ready for Shippingport again and the simple life. 

Jim had a healthy contempt for other contemporary “giants,” travel- 
ing with circus and carnival, who misrepresented their tallness by even 
so much as an inch. One such was McKaskell, “the Scotch Giant,” who 
claimed the distinction of being eight feet, five inches in height. Mc- 
Kaskell came to Louisville with a carnival, and Jim suddenly materialized 
beside him, topping him by a full half head, to the delight of his fellow 
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citizens. Offers came to him from Europe to go on exhibition there; P. T. 
Barnum is said to have used his blandishments to get Jim back in show 
business, but the answer was always “no.” When eight-foot Patrick 
O’Brien, “the Irish Giant,” died, Jim assumed, with becoming modesty, 
the title of “tallest man in the world.” 

City directories list the name of James D. Porter (Jim’s full title) as 
“tavern” or “hotel” keeper through the years 1848-1859, The 1851 di- 
rectory carries a half-page advertisement which reads: “Don’t pass with- 
out calling at Porter’s Hotel, Shippingport. Mr. Porter constantly en- 
deavors to accommodate his friends and the traveling public in the best 
manner, and assures the public that his bar is always supplied with wines 
and liquors that cannot be excelled by any hotel in Louisville.” The ad 
is signed “James D. Porter.” In 1856, he was “prop. of Porter’s Exchange, 
Front Street near Canal Locks”; in other directories, ‘prop. of Lone Star 
Tavern.” 

His 18-room house in Shippingport, with furnishings “built especially 
to accommodate his huge proportions,” was a sight that every sojourner 
here longed to see. To children, especially, he was never tired of showing 
his eight-foot rifle, his four-and-a-half-foot cane, and his five-foot sword, 
presented with the compliments of a Springfield, Mass., manufacturer. 
The cane was one of his particular prides, being spiral in shape and 
“resembling a large bedpost.” It was no uncommon sight to see Big Jim, 
like some gigantic Pied Piper, being trailed through Shippingport streets 
by a long line of children. 

Something of a problem was posed for local undertakers when Giant 
Jim died “quietly in his sleep” at his house in Shippingport on April 25, 
1859. “None of the undertakers had a coffin large enough for the body of 
Mr. Porter and a new one had to be made,” wrote the Democrat. “The 
order was given to Mr. Washington Wyatt, undertaker at the corner of 
Jefferson and Seventh Streets, by whom it was promptly and successfully 
executed. The coffin was over nine feet long and richly trimmed and 
Linley. 

“The funeral took place yesterday and was very largely attended by 
sorrowing friends. Mr. Porter’s remains were taken to Cave Hill Cemetery 
where a vault will be built for them ... He was a man very highly 
esteemed for his integrity and high moral character. In the tall form 
there beat a heart as pure and unsullied as a child’s. To his mother, to 
the day of his death, he was in manner and dutifulness the same as the 
child who, years before, had knelt at her knee.” 

If we’ve any Doubting ‘Thomases among our readers, the Filson Club 
will show them Giant Jim’s sword and gun and boot. 


[November 1, 1951] 
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> Sallie Ward, Celebrated Belle 


If a pretty girl is like a melody, the melody has lingered on a long 
time in the case of Sallie Ward, Louisville’s brightest belle. Children of 
the ’80s learned to chant her amazing succession of names—Sallie-Ward- 
Lawrence-Hunt-Armstrong-Downs, Multiple marriages, in those days, 
were startling to say the least. 

Fifty-seven years ago today, Sallie was buried from the Church of St. 
Mary Magdalene on Brook Street near College. Her coffin was lavender; 
her shroud, white satin. The latter had been prepared a good two years in 
advance that Sallie herself might supervise its fine seams and intricate 


stitchings. 
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Sallie Ward 


The church was banked with her favorite flowers, pink and white 
roses. Her mourners, many of them, arrived two hours ahead of schedule 
to secure seats of vantage. Surviving was her fourth husband, George F. 
Downs, whose “devotion had been untiring”; also, a son, John W. Hunt 


of New York. 
In due course, a somewhat small and ornate Victorian monument 


rose to mark Sallie’s last resting place in Cave Hill Cemetery. Her epitaph 
reads: 


Hers was a mind that knew no wrong, 
Hers, a tongue that spoke no evil. 
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No birth date adorns the monument. Aging belles of Sallie’s vintage 
were chary of giving away their birthday secrets. 

The Sallie Ward legend has, of course, snowballed with the years. The 
hairline between fact and fiction as regards this fabulous Louisville lady 
is pretty well blurred today. All of her own contemporaries are gone; no 
direct descendants remain here. Those living presently who knew her at 
all remember merely the gracious aging grande dame with the “enameled” 
face, who—so legend said—had once dined with the Emperor of the 
French. 

We approach our task today not in the profane spirit of the debunker. 
If Sallie spells glamor for you, so be it! We shall endeavor merely to try 
to separate from the great mass of word-of-mouth, handed-down anecdote, 
certain facts about her life that can at this late date be definitely docu- 
mented. 

We shall purposely omit Sallie’s once-fresh but now done-to-death 
quip, “Yes, painted by God!”; the oft-told story of her dare-devil ride 
through the market place, or was it the Galt House, or up the steps of the 
new Courthouse? We shall skip mention of the babies, the race horses, 
and the numerous commercial products christened in her honor. 

And we shall go on record as definitely disbelieving the story of her 
presentation at the Court of St. James’s. When Sallie’s (first) father-in- 
law became Minister to Great Britain in 1849, she and her young husband 
had already come to the parting of the ways. After that, we don’t believe 
Queen Victoria would have welcomed a divorced woman in her audi- 
ences. 

Sallie, we believe, was born September 29, 1827. As we mentioned, her 
tombstone omits any evidence of her entry into the world. Nor is it to be 
found in the records of her four marriages on file today in the Fiscal 
Court building. The above date comes from a genealogy of the Johnson 
family (Sallie’s paternal grandmother was a Johnson), and fits in with the 
birth dates of her numerous brothers and sisters which can be verified at 
Cave Hill. George Downs jotted down his wife’s birth date as 1831 in one 
of his account books now in possession of the Filson Club. Sallie, we’re 
inclined to think, shaved off a few years when she married 71-year-old 
Major Downs. 

She was the oldest daughter and second child of Robert J. and Emily 
Flournoy Ward. Her birthplace, most local historians agree, was in her 
grandfather’s home in Scott County near Georgetown. Robert Ward 
moved his family to Louisville sometime between 1832-36. In the latter 
year, he appears first in the city directory, living on Sixth Street. Two 
years later, he had built the big house on the northeast corner of Second 
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and Walnut Streets where the family resided for many years. His business 
was a flourishing commission firm, with large interests in the South. 

Sallie grew up having things her own way. Her family was exceedingly 
wealthy; laid great stock on their ancestry; and some of the children, at 
least, imbibed at an early age the dangerous philosophy that a Ward 
could do no wrong. From most accounts, she was an astonishingly pretty 
girl (not beautiful), brown-haired, blue-eyed; gay, quick-witted, uncon- 
ventional, spoiled, and high-handed. But withal, she was generous, ami- 
able, and possessed an infallible ability to enchant and please. 

She is said to have gone to a finishing school in Philadelphia. By 
May, 1846, Sallie was “finished,” debuted, and on hand in Louisville to 
present a flag to the Louisville Legion when it embarked for the Mexican 
War. If, as legend has it, those young Legionnaires left with stars in their: 
eyes; if they carried the memory of pretty Sallie’s image with them 
through the blood and dust of Buena Vista and Chapultepec—well, more 
power to Sallie! 

The Louisville Daily Courier of May 26, 1846, gives this somewhat 
succinct account of proceedings: “A magnificent flag was presented to the 
Louisville Legion yesterday morning ... at Portland. The flag was 
presented by Miss Downs who was the liberal and patriotic donor. Wil- 
liam Preston, Esq., made a few pertinent remarks which were nobly and 
eloquently responded to by Major Shepherd . . . The ceremony (was) 

. exceedingly beautiful and interesting. Long may the gallant Guards 
live to wear their honors.” The Filson Club has Sallie’s flag today. 

During the next few years, Sallie wintered in New Orleans; summered 
at White Sulphur Springs and Newport. Her popularity continued to sky- 
rocket. Then sometime, somewhere, during this gay interlude, she met up 
with a proper young Bostonian, Timothy Bigelow Lawrence. Young Mr. 
Lawrence had everything to recommend him to the Wards—family, 
money, good looks; and he was head over heels about Sallie. For a year 
and a half the young couple were engaged. 

On December 1, 1848, according to the Courier, the Lawrence family 
came down from Boston and put up at the Galt House. In the party were 
“Mr. and Mrs. Abbott Lawrence & svt., the Messrs. Fish and Bigelow 
Lawrence, S. W. Dana, F. L. Dana, S. M. Allen & svt., and B. H. Gray.” 
Next day, Matthew Flournoy Ward, Sallie’s older brother, obtained a 
marriage license for his sister and her fiance. 

Three days later, the city’s “hotels and boarding houses were crammed 

. steamboats and stages brought in people from all over Kentucky 
for the great event.’”’ All was in readiness for the wedding of glamorous 
Sallie and Bigelow Lawrence of Boston. 


[July 9, 1953] 
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> She Just Hated Boston 


If there’s anything in the old adage—‘‘Happy is the bride that the 
sun shines on”—Sallie Ward’s first try for matrimonial bliss was doomed 
from the start. On the December day in 1848 on which she married Bige- 
low Lawrence in Louisville, a Boston Post reporter covering the cele- 
brated nuptials recorded that “the most disagreeable and heavy rains 
fell’; that it took him “one and a half hours to drive three blocks” in the 
deluge; that there was ‘‘a complete jam of coaches, carriages, cabs, and 
vehicles.” 

The Louisville Daily Journal reported the widely-heralded event as 
follows: ‘Married in this city on Tuesday the 5th inst. by the Rev. E. P. 
Humphrey, Mr. T. Bigelow Lawrence of Boston, Mass., to Miss Sallie, 
daughter of Robert J. Ward, Esq.” 

We are indebted to the Boston scribe for a really fulsome account of 
proceedings. “This marriage,” wrote he, “has been the entire theme of 
conversation for the past 18 months. . . . The lady in question is the 
acknowledged belle and leader of the ‘ton’ in every state, city, village 
and hamlet between Pittsburgh and New Orleans. . . . Miss Ward can 
scarcely be called a beauty . . . but possesses a certain indescribable air 
and manner which to the great majority of fashionable people renders 
her infinitely attractive.” 

As to the Ward home, “the house . . . is furnished in a style that 
would do credit to a New York upholsterer. . . . This was the first time 
I had ever seen a Western ball, wedding, or soiree. The array of beauty 
was certainly magnificent and, I must own, equaled if not excelled, any- 
thing of the kind I have ever witnessed.” 

As to bride and groom, they “appeared very pale and sensible of the 
solemnities of the occasion. .. . The costume of the bride alone cost 
$5,000. Eight beautiful women, the beauties and belles of Mississippi and 
Kentucky, together with an equal number of gentlemen, supported the 
happy couple.” 

In the dining room where an elaborate supper was served, “a large 
pyramid was supported by 20 cherubim (said to be the number of years 
of Sallie’s life!), on top of which was mounted a huge vase which poured 
forth clouds of sweetly exotic incense.’’ Kentucky’s Governor John J. 
Crittenden was a guest; also ex-Governor Robert Letcher, and other 
notables. There’s a story that the bridegroom’s mother, Mrs. Abbott Law- 
rence, appeared amidst all this gorgeousness in “a plain, dark cotton 
dress, trimmed in cotton lace.” 
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Sallie and Bigelow spent the winter in the Ward home; reached Boston 
in April, 1849. The welcome mat was out at the Lawrence house at 7 Park 
Street. But trouble started almost immediately. To high-spirited, un- 
disciplined Sallie, accustomed to the lavish ministrations of a slave econ- 
omy, austere and frugal New England was a cold and hostile climate. 

Later, disillusioned Bigelow was to publish a little pamphlet entitled 
An Exposition of the Difficulties Between T. B. Lawrence and Wife, Sallie 
W. Lawrence, which Led to their Divorce, giving his side of those stormy 
months. According to young Mr. Lawrence and counsel, Sallie “had never 
learned the secret of obedience”; “her purchases were regulated by no 
method and controlled by no discretion”; often she would “shriek at the 
top of her voice.” 

But even worse among the proper Bostonians was “the habit she had. 
acquired in Louisville . . . one which her husband endeavored to break 
... because it was condemned by the sentiment of the community 
among whom she had become a resident. . . . We refer to the frequent 
and free use of paints and other cosmetics.” 

Sallie, apparently, had gone right on gilding the lily; attended a formal 
dinner when her father-in-law became Minister to Great Britain, with 
lips and cheeks shockingly rosier than nature intended. “At one of the 
most fashionable and brilliant levees ever given in Boston,” wrote the 
Boston Herald, “she appeared in a loose calico morning dress.” Sallie was 
paying her mother-in-law back in kind. 

In August, 1849, young Mrs. L. went to Louisville, ostensibly for a 
month’s visit. The Boston climate, said the Wards, had been hard on 
their daughter’s health. Bigelow, still hopeful, rented a house on Beacon 
Street, bought furniture, engaged servants, and prepared for his young 
wife’s return. When New Year came, he was still waiting. 

On February 25, 1850, the Louzsville Datly Courter carried the fol- 
lowing advertisement: F 


Whereas my wife, Sallie W. Lawrence, has willfully and without cause 
deserted me, this is to caution all persons against harboring or trusting 
her on my account, as I hold myself responsible for no debts contracted 
by her. 

T. B. Lawrence, 

Boston, February 18, 1850. 


George D. Prentice, editor of the Journal which had refused to publish 
the advertisement, rose to Sallie’s defense in his editorial columns. The 
advertisement was “uncalled for, wanton, and outrageous. . . . We have 
never known a parallel case . . . where a lady of such lofty standing 
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. was posted by a husband who even professed to have a claim to the 
character of a gentleman. . . . There is not a lady in Kentucky more 
admired and beloved than Mrs. Lawrence. . . . kind-hearted, beautiful, 
fascinating, accomplished, brilliant . . . the idol and ornament of the 
society in which she lives. . . 

“Some of her early hopes have been blighted by her unfortunate 
matrimonial alliance, but her high heart is uncrushed, and her innumer- 
able admirers and friends cling to her more affectionately than ever, and 
a thousand aspirations ascend to heaven that she may long continue, as 
now, happy and giving happiness.” Commented the Courier: “Our sym- 
pathies are entirely in the unfortunate lady’s behalf.” 

On May 25, 1850, Robert Ward appeared before Circuit Judge Wil- 
liam F. Bullock, petitioning for a divorce in behalf of his daughter. Law- 
yers were James Guthrie and William Preston. Ward testified that Sallie’s 
health was “too delicate for the Boston climate”; that “she had always 
paid her own bills of expense”; that “the first intimation of Mr. Law- 
rence’s dissatisfaction with his wife’s residence in Louisville was the publi- 
cation of the advertisement.” 

The case went to a jury. In a matter of minutes, they returned a 
verdict that “Mrs. Lawrence had been harshly and improperly treated by 
her husband, and that he had slandered her by his advertisement.” ‘I'he 
divorce decree was handed down. Sallie was back in circulation again. 


[July 16, 1953] 


> When Hen Star Shone 


Sallie Ward, following her divorce from Bigelow Lawrence, went 
“discreetly into retirement,” according to the Sallie legend. The status of 
a divorcee in 1850 was an unenviable one, and the Lawrence case, for 
its day, had been a humdinger. “It is not often,” wrote the Boston 
Courier, “that affairs of a private nature produce so widely extended a 
sensation through a large community and even through distant and 
separate portions of a nation as the recent divorce of Mrs. ‘T. B. Law- 
TENCe:s 

In the autumn of that year, the Wards gave what was probably the 
most lavish of all their lavish entertainments—‘‘the first fancy dress ball” 
ever to take place in Louisville. Sallie, by that time, was no longer in 
eclipse. 

According to the Louisville Weekly Courier of October 5, 1850, ‘‘fears 
that the affair might prove a failure from the fact that it was something 
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new among us, and there were no costumes to be let in our city” were 
groundless. The event was “truly splendid, gorgeous and joyous”; cos- 
tumes were “superb and tasteful”; and Cunningham’s “admirable band” 
filled “the three large parlors with the most delicious tones.” 

Supper was served in the conservatory “gorgeously decorated and il- 
luminated with gas lights”; “dishes were as rare, and wines as delicious 
as the flowers amid which they were set.” 

All eight of the Ward children, ranging in age from 24 to seven years, 
were on hand in the most magnificent fancy dress.” Matt, the oldest, was 
an Athenian prince; Malvina (Mrs. Colin Throckmorton), Madame de 
Maintenon; Robert, Jr., 14, A Page; the 11-year-old twins, William and 
Victor, were Don Juan and Red Rover, respectively; and the little sisters, 
Emily and Lillie, were An Angel and Sylphide. (Three years later, three’ 
of the boys—Matt, Robert, and William—were to be involved in the 
tragic killing of a young schoolmaster, Will Butler.) 

‘Miss Sallie Ward, as usual, was the center of attraction,” wrote the 
Courier. “She appeared during the evening in two splendid costumes, each 
of which was peculiarly becoming. Before supper, she was Nourmahal, 
the Light of the Harem. She wore a pink satin skirt with silver lame 
over it, and a bodice embroidered with silver and studded with diamonds; 
her oriental sleeves were of white, adorned with silver and gold, and her 
trousers of satin spangled with glittering gold. . . . The splendid jewels 
profused over this magnificent costume threw back the light which fell 
upon them as if in sheer disdain of inferior effulgence. . . . 

“Her second appearance was as Nourmahal at the Feast of the Roses. 
Her dress was white illusion, dotted with silver, white silvered veil, wreath 
of white roses, white silk boots with silver anklets; and she bore the 
charmed lute. . . . Always sweet, and fair, and lovely, and beautiful, 
she was, if possible, more so during that evening. . . .” 

Small wonder the beaux clustered around. And small wonder that 
Sallie was married again within the year—this time to young Dr. Rob- 
ert P. Hunt of Lexington. 

The Hunts moved to New Orleans where life during that last fantastic 
decade before the Civil War was as gay and fashionable and opulent as 
even Sallie could wish. During this period, George P. A. Healy, the artist, 
painted the portrait of her that is in the Speed Museum today. The 
Hunts had three children, but only John W., the youngest, lived to 
grow up. 

When the war came, Dr. Hunt joined the Confederate forces as a 
medical officer, and Sallie and little John came back to a vastly changed 
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and straitened Louisville. After the war, the doctor opened an office at 
34 West Jefferson Street, and he and Sallie lived in an apartment above. 
Dr. Hunt died in the late ’60s, and the years that followed were Sallie’s 
leanest. 

Despite the austerity of the times, she managed to keep her diamonds. 
In 1867, Elizabeth F. Ellet put Sallie into a book called “The Queens of 
American Society.” Writing from New York to a friend, Mrs. Ellet gave 
this gossipy account: “Mrs. Sallie Ward Hunt has been spending some 
time here at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, paying $12.50 a day for herself and 
servant; for tea and toast in her room, a dollar each time! I spoke to her 
about wearing so many diamonds in a hotel. She had on $10,000 or 
$20,000 worth the other evening. . . . She called here yesterday—per- 
fectly magnificent.” 

Under the headline, “Sensation In Society,” The Courier-Journal re- 
ported on its front page of June 24, 1876, “the marriage of Vene P. 
Armstrong and Mrs. Sallie Ward Hunt.” The event was “sudden and 
unlooked for . . . and the news of its celebration produced a great deal 
of comment throughout Louisville, both parties being so well and fa- 
vorably known.” The bride and groom went “to the Centennial Exposi- 
tion on their wedding trip.” 

Sallie was 49; the groom, whose full name is listed in the directory as 
Venerando Politza Armstrong, was described as “kind, clever, jovial and 
warm-hearted.”” He was a member of the firm of McFerran, Armstrong & 
Company, pork packers. 

Mr. Armstrong lived only a few years, and in 1885, Sallie married 
George F. Downs, who had been present at her family’s famous fancy 
dress ball in the guise of A Knight Templar. Major Downs’ account 
books, mentioned before, give a fascinating record of their expenditures 
and travels during their years at the Galt House. 

Two days before Sallie died in 1896, she was still making news for 
Louisvillians. The newspaper reported that “Mrs. George F. Downs al- 
ways drives in a landau. She was the first person in America to adopt the 
fashionable ultramarine color which soon afterwards made its appearance 
at the wealthy seaside resorts in the East. On the door of her carriage is 
enameled the letter ‘D.’” 

On the day Sallie was buried, young William Jennings Bryan made 
his famous ‘‘Cross of Gold” speech before the Democratic Convention in 
Chicago. Bryan spoke of “the toiling masses” and the “‘brow of labor.” 
His and Sallie’s worlds were far, far apart. 


[July 23, 1953] 
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> Will Hays’s Mollie Darling 


William Shakespeare Hays was a small boy with an ambitious name 
who did a lot of his growing up on the old Louisville levee. Considerably 
more than 100 years ago, he was born near the corner of Hancock and 
Main Streets, and well within the sound of steamboat whistles, the music 
of calliopes, and the singing of stevedores. 

The year of his birth—1837—saw 58 new steamboats launched on 
Western waters. The big 600-ton Emperor docked for the first time in 
Louisville. New Albany was bursting with pride over its gaudy, 560-ton 
Ellen Kirkam. And there were, to mention only a few, the brand new 
Asia, the Dolphin, 4th, the Cinderella, the Ariel, 2nd, the Loyal Hannah, 
the Governor Pickins, the North Star and the Pocahontas. 

Nothing was ever as beautiful to little Will Hays as the sight of one 
of those floating palaces coming in to dock at dusk. For then the lamps 
would be lit all over the steamboat, and the lights would shine on the big 
gilt acorns topping the derricks, and the fancy white filigree work on the 
pilot house and the hurricane deck would stand out like the icing on an 
enormous birthday cake. 

Sometimes his father would have the luck to know the ship’s captain, 
and little Will could get aboard to gape at the oil paintings around the 
big saloon, the huge prism chandeliers, and the luxurious ladies’ cabin 
where the carpets were softer than grass and covered with big cabbage 
roses. 

In spite of the lure of the levee, Will-got educated in Louisville 
schools; went also to Hanover and Georgetown Colleges. While at George- 
town, in 1856, he published the first of his 350 songs—a sentimental] ditty 
called “Little Ones At Home.” Shortly after, while a member of a gay 
house party, he composed “Evangeline,” one of the most popular of all 
his works. For a few years after college, he shipped on a river packet, 
rising from the position of clerk to that of captain. 

When the Civil War came, Hays served as war correspondent for the 
Louisville Democrat. His sympathies were extremely pro-Confederate, 
and Gen. Benjamin Butler, in charge of the port of New Orleans, clapped 
him into prison briefly for ‘‘writing seditious songs.” It was during this 
period that Hays claimed the distinction of writing the Rebel-rousing 
“Dixie,” adapting his own words to the music of an old Scottish folk song. 
“Dixie’s’” other claimant was Daniel D. Emmett of Ohio, to whom it is 
usually credited. 
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When The Courier-Journal was organized in 1868, 31-year-old Will 
joined the staff of the new newspaper as river editor. From then on, for 
30 years, Hays’ daily river column was read and quoted by every literate 
Louisvillian. It is a marvelous medley (well worth looking into today) 
of the time of arrivals and departures of steamboats, weather reports (a 
real service to rivermen before the U. S. Signal Corps took over), gossip 
about the doings of river characters, a good deal of homespun wit and 
philosophy, rhymes, and even advice to Victorian moppets in the guise 
of such ghastly poetry as: 


Go to Sunday-school, my darling, 
Let your little footsteps trod 

In the path that leads to Heaven, 
Up the golden stairs to God. 


Hays welcomed contributions from his more intellectual readers, and 
there was once a lot of fun over the fabulous doings of a fictitious charac- 
ter—‘‘Mrs. O’Grady’s Billy Goat.” When Will announced its untimely 
demise, all Louisville mourned, and a constant young lady reader wrote: 


Dear Will S. Hays, please mend your ways, 
So in that happy land remote, 

At whose high gates St. Peter waits, 
You'll some day meet your billy goat! 


The reply was consistent with his unfailing gallantry to the fair sex: 


Alas, dear Miss, I’d rather this, 
That you would be an angel fair 
At Heaven’s gate to watch and wait. 
I’d ten times rather meet you there! 


But Will Hays is, of course, best known, not as a river editor, but as 
the author of the popular song, “Mollie Darling.” “Mollie,” published 
in 1871, sold 1,000,000 copies; was subsequently translated into six lan- 
guages. Overnight, it displaced “Genevieve” and “Juanita” in the affec- 
tions of the young. Everywhere banjos and guitars twanged; on sleigh 
rides, on moonlight barge parties, on clematis-entwined front porches, 
“Mollie” was sung constantly, and with sentimental yearning. Any real 
old-timer, given half a chance, will sing it for you today, for its popularity 
lasted well into the ’90s: 


Won’t you tell me, Mollie darling, 
That you love none else but me... 
Mollie fairest, sweetest, dearest, 
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Look up, darling, tell me this, 
Do you love me, Mollie darling? 
Let your answer be a kiss. 


Also from Will Hays’ prolific pen came “Nora O’Neal,” “We Parted 
By the River Side,” “My Sunny Southern Home,” “Old Fashioned Roses 
Are Sweetest,” “Wait Till the Clouds Roll By, Jennie,” “Shamus O’Brien” 
and innumerable others. Next to the songs of Stephen Foster, whose 
friend Hays was, these were the hit tunes of their day. Without the depth 
and melancholy of Foster’s works, they were, none-the-less, welcome bon- 
bons for a sentimental era that wanted its melodies sweet and its senti- 
ments sugar-coated. At least 100 of them chalked up sales of over 75,000 
copies apiece. : 

Hays could play almost any musical instrument; is said never to have 
had a music lesson. At one time, he had a blackface troupe which he 
advertised as the ‘Creme de la Creme of Minstrelsy”; wrote the words and 
music for the shows and performed in them himself. 

When Hays died on July 23, 1907, he had seen the rise and fall of the 
whole great era of steamboating. Almost 70 years before to the day 
(July 19, 1837), he had been born in Louisville, a son of Hugh and 
Martha Richardson Hays. His wife was the former Rose Belle McCul- 
lough. His two children were Samuel Brown Hays and Mrs. Fouche 
Samuels (Mattie Belle Hays). A grandson, Samuel Milton Hays, lives in 
Louisville today. 

[August 30, 1951] 


> Mayor Jacob's Folly 


We have noticed a baffled look come into the eye of a newcomer to 
our city when we have had occasion to mention something about Jacob 
Park. And we have learned to add, quickly and apologetically, “Iroquois, 
of course, to you.”” But, even though Mayor Charles Donald Jacob had 
gone to his reward before city birth statistics announced ourself a resident 
Louisvillian, we shall probably continue calling the city’s first large park 
after the enterprising gentleman whose dream child it was. 

In case you’re interested, it was first, briefly and derisively, ‘‘Jacob’s 
Folly,” before it got to be Jacob’s (or Jacob) Park. For the appalling idea 
of a 313-acre tract of outlying land, known as “Burnt Knob,” four miles 
from city limits, “to be used as a place of repose and refreshment,” was 
not only a startling but an exceedingly unpopular innovation, Few Louis- 
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villians had ever heard of “Burnt Knob” and the name had a definitely 
unprepossessing sound; fewer still had ever glimpsed it. There wasn’t any 
decent roadway to reach it; let alone a streetcar line. So many of Mr. 
Jacob’s good friends shook their heads sadly, and all of his political 
enemies made capital out of it for all it was worth. 

But the Mayor’s dream included not just a “place for repose and re- 
freshment,” but a Grand Boulevard as well that should extend from the 
Confederate Monument out Third Street to the entrance of his proposed 
Shangri-La. 
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Mayor Jacob 


The mere fact that the House of Refuge’s buildings and grounds ex- 
tended across Third Street, blocking it solidly, did not long deter the in- 
trepid Mayor and Council. A right of way was purchased for $17,000 
from the House of Refuge’s Board of Managers; the necessary buildings 
razed; the new thoroughfare soon under construction. 

On November 1, 1888, the city’s General Council unanimously ap- 
proved Mayor Jacob’s plan to purchase those 313 acres of “hilly wood- 
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land” known as “Burnt Knob.” The tract was bought from Patrick Joyes 
and John Dohn for $9,800 (a little more than $31 an acre), and the Mayor 
gave the gentlemen his personal checks, that the deal might be sewn up 
quickly and decisively. The following summer, Louisvillians were park- 
minded enough for Jacob and his Council to wangle free donations for 
a strip of land 150 feet wide for the proposed boulevard, and work was 
started to grade and plant it, as well as the roads in the park. 

At almost the identical time that Mayor Jacob began his promotion of 
“Burnt Knob,” the Salmagundi Club (that venerable literary and social 
organization that still exists today), under the presidency of Col. John 
Mason Brown, likewise became park-minded. Capt. Thomas Speed de- 
livered before his fellow members a paper on “the inestimable value of 
public parks to a city”; Andrew Cowan followed up with an article in 
The Courier-Journal; and Charles Hermany contributed interesting maps 
for a proposed park lay-out. 

Salmagundians then enlisted the aid of the Commercial Club, a large 
organization of the city’s most influential businessmen; and a park act for 
Louisville, drafted by Colonel Brown, was passed by the Kentucky legisla- 
ture in 1890. In July of the same year, six Park Commissioners were 
named; approved by the people of Louisville at an election held on 
August 4, 1890. They were the Mayor (ex-officio), Thomas H. Sherley, 
John B. Castleman, Andrew Cowan, Gottleib Layer, E. C. Bohne and 
John Finzer (Mr. Finzer died within the year and was succeeded by R. T. 
Durrett). Mr. Sherley was the first president. 

The original park act authorized the city “to issue $600,000 worth of 
4 per cent coupon bonds, dated July 1, 1890, and payable 40 years from 
date.” “For maintaining and improving park property,’ the General 
Council was to levy an annual tax not exceeding 5 cents on each $100 of 
taxable property within the city. And in December 1890, Mayor Jacob 
transferred ‘“‘the lands in Jefferson County acquired for park purposes 
. . . particularly that tract of land known as Jacob Park” to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Board of Park Commissioners. Almost immediately, 241 more 
acres were acquired for Jacob Park, at an average cost of $100 an acre. 
‘“Fenley Woods” (a 44-acre tract bought from I. H. Fenley), one of the 
most beautiful sections of the park, cost the commissioners $75 an acre. 

The first report (1891) of the Board of Park-Commissioners describes 
“the balance of the park as native forest, with every kind of growth 
indigenous to Kentucky soil . . . hickory, elm, poplar, beech, chestnut, 
ash. Dogwood and almost every variety of oak also cover the slopes of 
the hill. Many of the trees are lofty and of magnificent proportions . . . 
the top of the knob is 372 feet above the general level of the city... 
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(affording) a magnificent view, covering many miles in extent and over- 
looking the entire city as far north as the range of hills back of New 
Albany and Jeffersonville, and to the east . . . as far as the mouth of 
Harrods Creek.” 

Five years later, Johnson’s Memorial History of Louisville was able 
to record that “large numbers of people now frequent the park (the name 
was Officially changed to Iroquois in ’91) in favorable weather . . . Two 
electric streetcar lines have now been built . . . removing one of the 
greatest objections to a site so distant from our city ... The Grand 
Boulevard affords a charming drive . . . and at night thousands of bicy- 
cles skim over the smooth roadway, with their red and white lights flash- 
ing, making a scene worth going a long way to witness and enjoy!” 

Charles D. Jacob was 58 then and, four times, he had been Mayor of 
Louisville. He lived on Third Street at that time, and they tell us that 
he used to love to sit on his porch on summer nights and watch the bicy- 
cle riders going by. There wasn’t one among them who didn’t know what 
the immaculate gentleman with the Mareschal Niel rose in his button- 
hole had done for him, and so when the cyclists passed his house, they 
invariably slowed, raising their hand to him in a kind of accolade. To 
them, at least, it was always Jacob Park. 


[April 25, 1951] 


> Brenner and the Beeches 


This is the time of year, so the story goes, that 15-year-old Carl Bren- 
ner first saw the big beech trees that grew along the banks of the Ohio 
River. In the year 1853, he had come with his family from Germany; 
landing in New Orleans, and making his way by boat up the turbulent, 
muddy waters of the Mississippi. 

When on the day that river steamer nosed at last into the Ohio, home- 
sickness for his native German Palatinate left young Carl all of a sudden. 
Something akin to a homecoming was here for him in the clear, tranquil 
waters of this new river; in the lush fields, stretching down to the water’s 
edge; and in those masses of beech and sycamore and maple that blazed 
their gold and scarlet against the bright blue October sky. 

Carl had grown up in the little town of Lauterecken on the River 
Glan, a tributary of the Rhine. The lovely old cities of Heidelberg and 
Weisbaden weren’t too far away for an occasional family holiday. The 
fields around his native town were laced with vineyards, for this was the 
part of his country that made the light, dry wines that Germany was 
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proudest of. And it was these fields, with the tall forest trees beyond 
them, that Carl was hankering for all through that long voyage to his 
new home. 

So, when the river steamer stopped for refueling on the banks of the 
Ohio, Carl got out with his pencil and sketchbook. They say he drew his 
first beech tree then, but maybe that’s just a legend. Maybe, too, it’s just 
a legend that, on that bright October day, he was already dreaming up 
the titles for those paintings that would one day adorn the walls of every 
prosperous Victorian Louisville home—‘Autumn Glory,” “Indian Sum- 
mer,’ “A Glimpse of the Ohio,” “Autumn Reverie,” and “Blue and 
Gold.” 

Art, as a life profession, had been sternly frowned on by the senior 
Brenner. It was all quite true the boy had talent—hadn’t he won a schol- 
arship to the Royal Art School at Munich?—but on this one score Papa 
Brenner was adamant. Nobody made a good living as an artist, and Carl 
was a big boy now and time enough he should begin to help with the 
family fortunes. But, until the family reached its destination, Carl was 
free to sketch to his heart’s content. 

Once settled in Louisville, the boy took up the trade of glazier, under 
the watchful eye of Papa Brenner. On holidays—which weren't too 
many—he got off in the woods with his sketching or painting equipment. 
Before long, he became a house painter—if he couldn’t paint one way, he 
would another!—and the city directories of the ’60s show that he had 
Americanized his name—‘‘Charles C. Brenner.” Later, he became a “sign 
and ornamental painter,” keeping a paint store in addition at 103 West 
Jefferson Street. 

A painting of Brenner’s beloved beech trees was bought in 1874 by 
William Wilson Corcoran, founder of the Washington gallery which bears 
his name; two years later, another Brenner landscape was exhibited at the 
Philadelphia Centennial Exposition. The time had come, Brenner felt, 
to make the break and set himself up as a “landscape artist.’” As such, 
with a studio at 407 Fourth Street, he is listed in the 1879 directory under 
the name of Carl C. Brenner. 

Brenner’s favorite haunts were Pewee Valley, the land which is now 
Cherokee Park, and the hills around New Albany. He went into the 
woods in all kinds of weather, setting up his easel even in the snow, and 
protecting himself with an ingenious device—a kind of portable hut with 
large glass exposures which he could move from place to place. For years, 
he was a familiar figure to woodsmen and rivermen who hailed him 
genially, then paid him the respect of leaving him alone. 

Brenner exhibited his pictures in many of the public exhibitions of 
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the day, showing some of them as far away as California and in the Inter- 
national Exhibition in Vienna. Fifty of his paintings were shown at the 
old Louisville Industrial Exposition in ’79; many at the Southern Ex- 
position in Louisville during the years 1883-1886. Top price ever paid 
for a Brenner was said to be $1,500; most were sold, to his fellow Louis- 
villians, at least, for modest sums ranging from $30 to $100. 

Every year, shortly before Christmas, Brenner conducted his “Annual 
Auction” where he put on sale his output of the preceding year. The 
auctions were gala affairs—not merely commercial, but social occasions 
as well. ‘The Courier-Journal of December 17, 1885, described the artist’s 
studio at the corner of Fourth and Jefferson Streets as “a cozy place for 
such a sale . . . The studio was well filled last evening, many being at- 
tracted there through mere sociability, but there were many art lovers as 
well. Bidding was lively though the pictures went for very modest sums 
. .. The collection is one of surprisingly uniform excellence and there is 
not a picture among them that is not a sound investment.” 

A painting entitled “Green Lake, Colorado” sold for the largest sum 
— $113. Purchasers on this occasion included R. H. Menefee, Isaac P. 
Miller, J. M. Fetter, Michael Muldoon, Jacob L. Smyser, J. W. Gaulbert, 
J. H. Lindenberger, Bennett Young, C. R. Peaslee, Judge William Lind- 
sey of Frankfort, Dexter Belknap, S. S$. Meddis, James A. Leech, F. M. 
Lampton and James S. Lithgow. 

When he was 26, Carl Brenner married Miss Anna Glass, the daugh- 
ter of a Louisville musician. They had a family of six children, two of 
whom are living today—Mrs. May Lawler, 1323 DeBarr Avenue, and 
Father Henry of St. Meinrad’s Abbey. Brenner died in 1888, at the age 
of 50 years. 

If you grew up in Louisville, a Brenner painting on the wall is as 
much a part of your pleasant childhood as a rose-back sofa in the parlor 
or the fire of cannel coal that burned in grandma’s grate. If you don’t 
know Brenner, the Speed Museum has a good collection of his landscapes. 
[October 18, 1951] 


> Little Mamie Anderson 


Sixty years ago Louisville’s Mary Anderson bade farewell to the stage 
—and meant it. In March, 1889, she played her last performance of ““The 
Winter’s Tale” in Washington; in the fall, announced her engagement 
to wealthy young Antonio de Navarro, who had seen her first nearly 10 
years before at the old Fifth Avenue Theater in New York in “A Daugh- 
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ter of Roland.” The following June, she married him in London and 
settled down to become chatelaine of a picturesque 16th Century English 
farmhouse—and a legend as well. 

Hers was the perfect Cinderella story. The lanky, self-taught 16-year- 
old, who had the temerity to play “Juliet” for her first role, became in 
the space of a few years “Our Mary” in the affections of an entire nation. 
In a day when the stage was no fit place for a lady, Mary was not only to 
her adoring public Beauty Personified, but Purity as well. She was the 
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girl, legend has it, who refused an introduction to the Prince of Wales 
whose penchant for pretty ladies of the stage was only too well known. 
She was the girl, too, who told the great and temperamental Sarah Bern- 
hardt that she would look “far better with less paint on her cheeks and 
lips. She (Sarah) followed the suggestion at once,” wrote Mary in her 
autobiography, ‘““A Few Memories’ (Harper & Brothers, 1896). 

There were never any after-theater high jinks for Mary with stage 
door Johnnies dancing attendance. (Not that she couldn’t have had 
them at the drop of a hat.) Edwin Booth and Joseph Jefferson were her 
kindly, if somewhat aging, mentors in the heyday of her American suc- 
cess, and she was happy in the company of such a venerable graybeard as 
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Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. In 1888, at the peak of an intoxicating 
London success, her sedate group included Robert Browning, 76; Alfred 
Lord Tennyson, 79; W. E. Gladstone, 79; George Frederick Watts, 71; 
Wilkie Collins, 64, and Lawrence Alma-Tadema, a mere 52. Young 
“Tony” de Navarro, 28, was a graduate of Columbia Law School who, 
forsaking the bar for more congenial artistic pursuits, became a contrib- 
utor of essays to British periodicals, Papal Chamberlain from England, 
and a gentleman whose enthusiasm, next to that for Mary, centered in 
the collection of old pewter. 

The de Navarros’ life was an idyl of connubial bliss. When rumors 
were rife that Mary would return to the stage in 1891, she wrote a firm 
letter to The Louisville Times that ‘“‘such was a falsehood.” “I am happy 
in thinking I am done forever with the glare and publicity of stage life,” 
she told her fellow Louisvillians. At Court Farm, in Broadway, Worces- 
tershire, Mary tended a rose garden; bore two children, a son, Jose, and 
a daughter, Elena. Only once did she emerge from retirement—in the 
war year of 1916 when she appeared in her favorite role of Galatea at a 
benefit performance at His Majesty’s Theater. Edward VII (the erstwhile 
Prince of Wales) had been gathered to his fathers, but Queen Alexandra 
eraced the royal box. Mary was 57, still amazingly beautiful, and received 
an ovation second only to the one accorded her farewell appearance in 
Dublin back in ’88 when thousands of bewitched Irishmen gathered be- 
neath her window to sing “Come Back to Erin, Mavourneen, Mavour- 
neen!” 

To Louisville, Mary is still, first and foremost, the home town girl 
who made good. And as such she played her role through the years to 
perfection, dispatching cablegrams with alacrity whenever the home town 
had a special anniversary or civic celebration. If her “greetings” to the 
1935 Kentucky Derby Festival seemed a bit perfunctory, they were more 
than compensated for by the warmth of her message when told Ma- 
cauley’s Theater was to be razed. “Macauley’s holds treasured memories 
for me of Edwin Booth and John McCullough. . . . Home of my first 
ambition and efforts, I bid you a sorrowful goodbye!” 

Old friends received sprigs of rosemary from her garden which they 
put away and cherished, and, up until her death in 1940, many of her 
former fellow citizens found a welcome at Court Farm. To one ecstatic 
Louisvillian, visiting in 1913, Mary ‘“‘did not appear a day over 40... 
her happy, healthful, contented face evidencing a contented spirit.” Son 
Jose “came rushing in with a tennis racquet”; daughter Elena was a 
“rosy-cheeked miss of 12 summers . . . life went on there in the manner 
of the best English novel.” 
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Mary’s theatrical career is too well-known to Louisvillians to bear 
much repetition. She was born in Sacramento, California, on July 28, 
1859, and the fact still rankles with some venerable citizens that we can’t 
claim her as a native daughter. But she came here when a year old, and 
her first home was in a section called ‘‘California” (a German settlement 
between the present 15th and 18th Streets) where her great-uncle, Anton 
Muller, was the kindly parish priest. Her British father, Charles Ander- 
son, died in 1863, and a few years later, Mary’s mother married Dr. Ham- 
ilton Griffin. Mary lived at 118 West Walnut Street, went briefly to 
Ursuline Academy and later to Presentation Academy where, by her own 
testimony, she was anything but a student. 

When, at 12 years old, she saw “Richard III” at the old Louisville . 
Theater, she became an irrevocably stage-struck girl. Dr. Griffin helped 
her get an audition with the great actress, Charlotte Cushman, and John 
McCullough, “who hated stage-struck people,” listened to her read the 
potion scene from “‘Romeo and Juliet” and “remained for several hours,” 
acting with her all the scenes she knew. Barney Macauley gave her her 
chance and she made her debut at Macauley’s Theater on November 27, 
1875, in borrowed finery, and with two days’ advance notice. Though one 
surprised spectator exclaimed loudly on her entrance, “Why, it’s little 
Mamie Anderson!”; though the lamp, lighting the tomb scene, fell and 
burned her hands “‘quite badly”; and though Romeo turned up without 
the dagger with which Juliet was to dispatch herself, “little Mamie 
Anderson” had somehow turned the trick. 

She last played in Louisville in W. S. Gilbert’s “Pygmalion and Gala- 
tea” on February 28, 1889, less than a month before her final Washington 
performance. While here she visited the “Bishop’s Bazaar’ where she 
“chatted with her old friend Bishop McClosky.” “Her heart and pocket- 
book were wide open and she spent money with a refreshingly lavish free- 
dom,” reported The Times. “She plays,” wrote that newspaper’s dra- 
matic critic, “. . . to the everlasting confusion of those who have de- 
clared her cold, lacking in the fire and fervor necessary to the expression 
of intense sustained emotion.” 

There were, however, contemporary critics who, though eager to hail 
her as America’s Dream Girl, were heretics enough to doubt her greatness 
as an actress. John Mason Brown and Montrose Moses have included in 
“The American Theater” a criticism by J. Ranken Towse, dramatic critic 
on the New York Evening Post from 1874 to 1927. He said: “She pre- 
sented a figure of classic and virginal purity that was almost ideal... . 
Her beauty, her spotless character, her graciousness, her intelligence, her 
refined manner and her unquestionable dramatic instinct contributed 
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greatly to the honor and glory of the American stage ... but... she 
was never a great actress or a great artist. . . . In great parts demanding 
imagination, passionate eloquence . . . she was second-rate.” 

[November 3, 1949] 


> A Gifted Bachelormaid 


This summer hundreds of American tourists will feast their eyes upon 
Paris for the first time and, so doing, cross the famous Pont Neuf to step 
upon hallowed ground on the Left Bank where from time immemorial 
art and romance have been known to flourish. 

Girl art students are no novelty to the Latin Quarter today, but back 
in the 90s for a Louisville girl to take up residence in those Bohemian 
haunts, and to go to work in the studio of the great master, Auguste 
Rodin, was enough to cause a home-town sensation. 

But this was exactly what young, strong-minded Miss Enid Yandell 
did. And against a certain amount of conventional family opposition, 
too, if the records are correct. “Uncle David” (Dr. David Yandell, 1826- 
1898), then titular head of the family and no feminist, is said to have 
done some muttering about “family disgrace’ when Enid took up sculp- 
ture for remuneration as well as fame, commenting (disparagingly) that 
she was “‘the first woman of the name who ever earned a dollar for her- 
self.” 

But young Enid’s artistic talents had been nurtured through the years. 
Born in 1870, the daughter of Dr. Lunsford P. Yandell and Louisa 
(Elliston) Yandell, she had grown up like many another Louisville Vic- 
torian child in the big, comfortable family home on Broadway. But back 
as far as the mud-pie stage, there had been a certain something to set apart 
her efforts from those of the other more heavy-handed children in the 
family circle. “Her plastic pastime, though crude, had grace of form and 
outline,” wrote an early biographer. 

That skill with the hands which had produced a family of eminent 
surgeons had passed to her in another guise, and at 12 years old she was 
hard at work studying wood-carving. In May, 1885, Louisville’s Hamp- 
ton College held a “public showing” of the work of its art pupils, listing 
as exhibitors the Misses Mary Creel, Edith Fosdick, Emerin Semple, 
Florence Alexander, Edmonia Anderson and May Dulaney. The Times, 
with a note of prophecy, commented: “The wood-carving and modeling 
in clay of 15-year-old Miss Enid Yandell seems the most advanced of that 
of all of the pupils.” 
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Precocious Miss Yandell finished a four-year course in two at the 
Cincinnati Art Institute, receiving first prize medal for her efforts. But 
the big chance came in 1891 when she was picked as one of two women 
throughout the country to work on the exterior decoration of the 
Women’s Building for the Chicago World’s Fair. At the fair’s close in 
October, 1893, one of the three cherished “‘Designers’ Medals,” presented 
by the Exposition Committee to women, went to Enid Yandell. 

Those two years in Chicago weren’t all hard work, however, and Enid 
and her two roommates, Jean Loughborough of Arkansas and Laura 
Hayes of Illinois, took time out to write about their experiences in a 
quaint little book entitled “Three Girls In a Flat.” Later reviewers called 
it “an expression of the happy artist life” and the “very first portrayal of . 
the bachelormaid, now so popular both in life and literature.” 

That the girls weren’t exactly slumming can be gathered from the 
flat’s description: “It was not a very large suite of rooms—just seven .. . 
but when the girls gathered round the snowy table, with its bunch of 
flowers . . . the sideboard full of old-fashioned silver . .. it was the 
happiest feeling they had known for many a day. . . . The neat little 
maid who had worked in the flat for the preceding occupants stayed with 
Chen iets 

Not what’s called Bohemianism, you say. Well, maybe not, but back 
in 1892, this was the celebrated “New Freedom” for women, all right, 
and the Misses Yandell, Loughborough and Hayes, after a lively account 
of incidents ranging from an evening at Mrs. Potter Palmer’s to a dra- 
matic encounter with a burglar, saw fit to dedicate their modest literary 
effort to the exposition’s “Board of Lady Managers—that noble body 
of women which is acting as advance guard to the great army of the 
unrecognized in its onward march toward liberty and equality.” 

After Chicago came New York and then Paris for distinguished young 
Enid Yandell. In the New York studio of Karl Bitter, she assisted in the 
decoration of one of the Astor houses and the Vanderbilt house—‘“The 
Breakers’’—at Newport. A sun dial in the Oliver Harriman garden and 
a fountain for the Mt. Kisco estate of John H. Hammond belong to an 
early period. With George Gray Barnard, she collaborated on the dec- 
oration of the facade of the New Amsterdam Theater. Her bust of Emma 
Willard is in the State Library of the Capitol at Albany, and busts of 
Kentuckians include John G. Carlisle, R. T. Durrett, John B. Castleman, 
William Goebel and David W. Yandell. 

In Paris, she studied under Frederick William Macmonnies, as well 
as Rodin, and when in 1897 she received the commission from the Ten- 
nessee Centennial Exposition for the 40-foot statue of Athena, it was 
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modeled in her Paris studio. The largest statue ever made by a woman 
at that time, it was constructed in three pieces, shipped to Antwerp and 
thence by boat to New Orleans. The night before the statue’s departure, 
the head was removed and a table set on a platform in Athena’s 12-foot 
expanse of chest, where the sculptor gave what has been described as 
“an elegantly Bohemian party!” 

The commission to execute the $10,000 Carrie Brown Memorial Foun- 
tain in Providence, R. I., was won over 18 male competitors, and the 
design exhibited at the Pan-American Exposition, along with a silver 
tankard, “The Kiss,” made for ‘Tiffany & Company for a yachting trophy. 

Enid Yandell was the first woman member of the National Sculpture 
Society, and in 1906 the French government made her an Officier d’Acade- 
mie. An imposing list of honors were hers before her death in 1934. 

The J. B. Speed Museum has a number of her works but Louisvillians 
know her best, of course, for her two in Cherokee Park—the Hogan Foun- 
tain, with its statue of Pan atop, donated by Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Hogan 
in 1905, and Daniel Boone, presented by C. C. Bickel in 1906, and cast in 
bronze from the plaster of Paris original that stood before the Kentucky 
Building at the Chicago World’s Fair. 

Only once did the “bachelormaid” seem to voice any regrets. In an 
interview given to a Louisville reporter in 1905, she said: “Get married, 
girls. Success in other lines is hard won—too hard.” 


[July 28, 1949] 


> Dear Cynthia Grey 


When Dorothy Dix died not long ago, any number of older Louis- 
villians must have been affectionately reminded of their own local. spe- 
cialist in heartbalm. More than 40 years ago, 39-year-old Maude Woodson 
Cossar began her immensely popular column in the Louisville Herald 
under the title, Cynthia Grey’s Letters. 

To Maude, there poured in, not just letters from the lovelorn, but 
queries ranging all the way from “how to remove a spot from a tan kid 
glove” and “what is the proper costume for Yellowstone Park?” to “I am 
a young man, six feet tall, weighing 115 pounds. How can I get fleshier?”’ 
And Maude, with that kind of gusto that characterized her, set about 
to answer them all; to become, in short, a kind of oracle for Louis- 
villians. / 

Dorothy Dix never got any more fantastic letters from the lovelorn 
than those that found their way to Maude’s desk. And Dorothy Dix never 
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administered any sounder verbal drubbings to the silly and the superficial 
who came whining for advice: 


Q. Dear Cynthia Grey: My husband has been acting very queer of 
late. I have asked him what he means by carrying Miss L’s bank book 
in his pocket and two of her letters and he has given me no good an- 
swer ... I have written Miss L a threatening letter. She is a contempt- 
ible piece. Please advise. HEARTSICK. 

A. If your husband cannot give you a satisfactory answer about 
carrying Miss L’s check book and letters, threaten him, not her. 


Q. Dear Cynthia Grey: How can I win the affections of a young 
man who is in love with a widow? I am madly in love with him. 


MISS SMART SET. 


A. How can you love a man who loves another? Where is your pride? 
In the first place, the effort to win him would be dishonorable. In the 
second place, the love of a man who could be won under such circum- 
stances would not be worth winning. 


Q. Dear Cynthia Grey: I am a young girl of 17. Was married at 16 

and just devorced. I have a new gentleman friend. Should I marry him? 

HONEY BUNCH. 

A. There never was a question easier to answer. It is absurd for a 

girl of 17 who has been married and divorced to think of marrying 

again until she is old enough to have formed a woman’s opinion .. . 
No girl should marry until she has learned to spell! 


If you read Cynthia Grey’s Letters at any length, the personality of the 
author is as bright and clear as if she stood beside you. She was wise and 
she was witty. She had an enormous love of people and of life. She was 
quick with sympathy, and quick with impatience. She had tolerance and 
understanding, but she could rise to heights of righteous indignation 
when one of her pet beliefs came under attack: 


Q. Dear Cynthia Grey: Don’t you think it all foolishness for women 
to want to vote? Don’t you think that men like feminine women best 
who do not take an interest in such things as voting? GIRLIE. 

A. You’ve come to the wrong woman, Girlie, . . . I think it foolish 
and imbecilic for a woman not to want to take a part in her govern- 
ment .. . There may be a few men who think it an indication of being 
feminine for a woman to be a fool, but thank the Good Lord such men 
are in the minority. 
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And if Cynthia Grey’s Letters are a reflection of their author’s per- 
sonality, they are also a perfect period piece, mirroring manners, expres- 
sions and prevailing etiquette in the years in which she wrote: 


Q. Dear Cynthia Grey: I have been very much worried about a 
Christmas present I received. A gentleman friend sent me a pair of 
yellow knitted bedroom slippers. What shall I do? Shall I return them? 

MISS ANXIOUS. 

A. The mere fact that you accepted this gift has not compromised 
you, but such a gift from a young man is in inexcusable taste . . . Say 
as little about it as possible. Least said, soonest mended. 


Q. Dear Cynthia Grey: Will you please send me the postage stamp 
flirtation? Coy. 

A. It is very bad form to put the postage stamp anywhere but 
squarely in the upper right hand corner of the envelope. 


Q. Dear Cynthia Grey: I have been called ‘a brick” by a young man 
I am going with. What is the meaning of this expression? Should I take 
offense? DISTRACTED. 

A. Don’t be distracted. A “brick” means dependable and reliable 
and is intended as a compliment. 


Q. Dear Cynthia Grey: Is it right for a girl to give a boy a drink of 
whisky if he asks her for a dram and is a nice clean boy? PUZZLED. 

A. No nice boy would ask a girl for a drink of whisky. Make him 
understand thoroughly that you are too nice a girl to have such a re- 
quest made of you. 


If one single pattern emerges from the reading of her column, it is 
Maude’s championship of the “working” girl. With them, her tongue is 
never in her cheek; with them, her pen is never dipped in acid. She gave 
them unfailing sympathy, understanding and counsel. To hundreds of 
these young things—out on their own for the first time—she came to be 
a kind of infallible Mother Confessor. And hundreds of “Bewildereds” 
and “Perplexeds” took their troubles to her through the years; got heart 
from her encouragement and teachings. 

In 1922, when Maude Cossar became city treasurer—Louisville’s first 
woman to hold elective municipal office—she told reporters in an inter- 
view: “The business girl gets a far broader outlook than the girl who 
stays at home . . . she gets some hard knocks, too. . . learns many 
things through the shoulder to shoulder companionship with men that 
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business experience brings and is better for them, whether she remains a 
business girl or not.” 

Maude came by her journalistic leanings naturally. Born in Memphis, 
Tenn., she was a daughter of William Orville Woodson, managing editor 
of the Memphis Commercial Appeal. She moved to Louisville as a young 
girl; in 1893, married Morton Casseday, a former member of The Courier- 
Journal staff. After his death, she became society editor of the newspaper. 
In 1909, she married Aubrey Cossar, and a year later, went to the Louwis- 
ville Herald as author of Cynthia Grey’s Letters and a society page fea- 
ture, By the Cavalier. She was a member of the old Dramatic Club; later, 
a president of the Players Club. Following passage of the woman suffrage 
amendment, she played a prominent part in local Republican political 
circles for a decade. She died in Louisville in 1931, 


[January 3, 1952] 


> Curtain up on Mrs. Wiggs 


The year 1903 saw lots of amazing happenings all over the globe. That 
was the year when the brothers Orville and Wilbur Wright successfully 
launched their first heavier-than-air flying machine; when the first auto- 
mobile—a Packard—crossed the continent in a 52-day trip; when the first 
Pacific cable was opened and President Theodore Roosevelt exchanged 
cordial greetings with his immensely popular Governor-General of the 
Philippines, William H. Taft. 

In Paris, two hard-working young scientists, Pierre and Marie Curie, 
announced the discovery of a new element called radium. In London, 
King Edward VII, son of the late Queen Victoria, sent a hearty hello, or 
its British equivalent, to the President of the United States ‘‘to celebrate 
the progress of wireless telegraphy.”’ And in Berlin, Wilhelm II, the some- 
what disturbing grandson of the same queen, advised a conference of 
German bishops “‘to think of me as sole intermediary between yourselves 
and Germany’s ancient God.” 

In New York that year, women acted as theater ushers for the first 
time. George Ade had three productions running simultaneously on 
Broadway—‘“The Prince of Pilsen,” “The Sultan of Sulu,” and “The 
County Chairman.” A Kentuckian, John Fox, Jr., was topping best-seller 
lists with his “Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come.” And Richard H. 
Gerard, a man whose name you won’t remember, wrote a song you will— 
“Sweet Adeline.” 

But nothing gave Louisvillians any more excitement than did the 
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premiere of a play that took place here exactly 47 years ago this month. 
Those ladies in their long, white kid gloves and those gentlemen with 
their sleek, collapsible opera hats who gathered at Macauley’s Theater on 
the night of October 5, 1903, came to do homage to a fellow citizen, friend 
and neighbor, 33-year-old Alice Hegan Rice, and to Anne Crawford 
Flexner, wife of Louisville’s Abraham Flexner, who had put Mrs. Rice’s 
story into dramatic form. For the play was (you’ve guessed it!): “Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch.” 

It was, according to The Courier-Journal, “an historic and gala occa- 
sion for Louisville.’”” Madge Carr Cooke who played “Mrs. Wiggs’ was “a 
popular and artistic success.” Mabel ‘Taliaferro as ‘Lovey Mary” was 
“charming and appealing.” It was “real comedy . . . with restrained 
sentiment . .. in the bubbling vein of J. M. Barrie.” And there were 
“tumultuous applause and bravos when Mrs. Rice and Mrs. Flexner were 
brought before the curtain at the close of the first act.” 

“In one of the boxes last evening sat Mr. and Mrs. Rice, Mr. and Mrs. 
Flexner, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Watterson and Mr. John M. Atherton,” 
wrote the newspaper. The audience, you may be sure, took time out every 
now and then from the stage antics of Mrs. Wiggs’ progeny—Asia, Aus- 
tralia and Europena—to steal a glimpse at the celebrities in the box. 

Alice Hegan Rice, in her autobiography “The Inky Way,” takes no 
credit for the dramatization of her best-seller. “To me,” she wrote with 
simple modesty, “the idea seemed absurd.” To energetic Anne Flexner, it 
quite definitely didn’t. Here was a story that for two solid years had stayed 
on best-seller lists. Here, too, was a story with smiles and tears and that 
special brand of homespun philosophy that the great American public 
loves so well. 

In thousands of homes, Mrs. Wiggs’ pithy sayings were already family 
by-words. In thousands more, the adventures of Miss Hazy and Mr, Stub- 
bins, of Billy and Cuby, of Miss Lucy and Mr. Bob were as familiar as the 
doings of neighbors down the block. And so Anne Flexner made a play 
from Alice Rice’s book, and sent the manuscript off to dramatic agent 
Elisabeth Marbury. 

About the same time, George C. Tyler, a Broadway producer, had 
gone abroad to try to beg a play from the most popular playwright of the 
day, J. M. Barrie. Barrie couldn’t oblige, but he did suggest that Mr. 
Tyler look into “some very amusing American stories about a Cabbage 
Patch” that might make excellent dramatic material. Tyler read ‘Mrs. 
Wiggs”; came back to consult with Elisabeth Marbury who already was 
in possession of the play. 

No one on that opening night—neither producer, critic, audience, and 
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certainly not Alice Rice and Anne Flexner—was gifted with any powers 
of clairvoyance. A comfortable success had been prophesied for the play. 
But “Mrs. Wiggs” ran for seven phenomenal consecutive seasons in 
America, two in London, and one in Australia. (In the latter, you may be 
sure, Mrs. Wiggs’ second daughter, ‘“‘Australy,” always got a big hand!) 
Three road companies played it simultaneously in this country. For more 
than 30 years, it was the darling of all stock companies. There were four 
silent movie versions of it, and one super-Hollywood talkie with Pauline 
Lord, Zazu Pitts, W. C. Fields, Donald Meek and others. 

The Louisville legend is that more people have appeared in stage, 
stock, cinema, and radio versions of “‘Mrs. Wiggs” than in versions of any 
play except “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” George C. Tyler called it “the most 
profitable production” in his firm’s history. “Whenever I saw J. M. Bar-. 
rie,” wrote Mr. Tyler, “he asked me where his share of the profits was.” 
Edna May Oliver once wrote Mrs. Rice that at different times she had 
played the parts of both Mrs. Wiggs and Miss Hazy, and it may interest 
you to know that bosomy Mae West once graced a “Mrs. Wiggs” company 
for a considerable period. 

As to any adverse criticism of the play, none is preserved in the Louis- 
ville record. There is only Mrs. Rice’s own story of the sheltered dowager- 
duchess who left a London theater with the sole comment: “I thought 
the play was wretchedly gowned.” 


[October 19, 1950] 


> The Lady of the Decoration 


Hiroshima, quite obviously, means just one thing to any citizen of the 
world today. But nearly half a century ago, when Louisville’s 38-year-old 
Fannie Caldwell Macauley set sail for that faraway destination, the prob- 
lems of atomic fission were the least of her—and the world’s—worries. 
She had her troubles, to be sure. Behind her was an unhappy marriage; 
before her, an unfamiliar country, whose people and whose language she 
did not know. Before her, too, was an untried job as kindergarten teacher 
in a mission school. And she, who described herself as ‘never having 
missed a Kentucky Derby since I was old enough to know a bay from a 
sorrel,” was definitely leery of her chances of adjustment to the ways of a 
hymn-singing band of missionaries. 

Six years later, Fannie Macauley came home to find a little volume 
called “The Lady of the Decoration” topping best-seller lists all over the 
country for the year 1907. It was her book, and she will probably go down 
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in literary history as the first and only author who ever received a copy of 
her book without knowing she had written it! 

As most Louisvillians know, it was Alice Hegan Rice who saw the 
literary possibilities in the vivid and entertaining letters that Fannie 
Macauley wrote back home. To Mrs. Rice, her niece and dearest friend, 
Fannie poured out her heart in those years when, in her own words, she 
was “teaching little Japan to wipe its nose.” Written on rice paper, some- 
times measuring six yards in length, her letters were for Alice Rice “‘six 
yards of enthusiasm, of nostalgia . . . of sparkling comment on her new 
experiences.” And so Alice Rice saved and edited them; supplied the 
thread of a love story; invented the pseudonym “Frances Little” (the 
family called her “little Fan’’); and sent them off to a publisher. 

In the spring of 1906, when Alice and her husband, Cale Young Rice, 
steamed into Yokohama harbor, they carried with them a copy of “The 
Lady of the Decoration.”’ An exuberant Fannie, who had spent the night 
bobbing about the harbor in a sampan, was on hand to meet them. “Her 
amazement at seeing her book was excelled only by her joy at seeing us, 
and a happier reunion cannot be imagined,’ wrote Mrs. Rice in her 
autobiography, “The Inky Way.” 

Some months later, ‘““The Lady” was solidly established at the top of 
the nation’s best-seller list where it was to stay for two years, and Fannie 
Macauley was home being lionized. 

It had been hard to say good-by to “her children” in Japan. Each time 
she pinned on her little enameled watch she thought of them with love, 
for, because of it, they had nicknamed her their “Lady of the Decoration.” 
She had grown to love, too, the quiet “half-medieval town” of Hiroshima, 
with its towering castle and lotus-filled moat. But there had been loneli- 
ness and back-breaking work; and the sights and smells of the hospitals, 
packed with their wounded from the Russo-Japanese War, were things 
she wanted now to forget. 

It was wonderful being home again, and she savored it all with the 
zest and enthusiasm that were her great and endearing qualities. She saw 
her first “Merry Widow” hat, her first “peek-a-boo” shirtwaist, her first 
‘Teddy Bear.” She reveled in the theater after six years away from Amer- 
ica, and that season of 1907, there were ‘“‘Peter Pan,” “The Music Mas- 
ter,” ‘““The Girl of the Golden West,” ‘““The Lion and the Mouse,” and 
most glamorous of all, “The Merry Widow.” 

Back home in Louisville, she put on her long white gloves and went 
partying. She heard the new songs like “Harrigan” and “Red Wing,” and 
she saw her friends’ little girls, who had been long-legged adolescents 
when she went away, grown up into poised and pretty debutantes. She 
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went to dinner parties where gentlemen talked of nothing but politics, 
for Louisville had had three mayors within the space of a twelvemonth— 
Paul Barth, Robert W. Bingham, and James F. Grinstead. With that 
other that man Roosevelt in the White House, there was plenty of color 
on the national front, too; and though it was a year of financial panic, 
marvelous things went right on happening. The gigantic 32,500-ton liner 
Lusitania docked in New York after its maiden run of five days and 54 
minutes from Queenstown; and, up in a lonely station at Glace Bay, Nova 
Scotia, a young man talked by wireless telegraphy to Clifden, Ireland, 
crowning with achievement the six-year efforts of Guglielmo Marconi. 

All of it was grist to zestful Fannie’s mill, you may be sure. But the 
hours she liked best were when, with her beloved niece, Alice, she sat 
down to talk books with the Authors’ Club—that amazing band of liter- 
ary-minded young Louisville women who, in the early years of the cen- 
tury, chalked up to their credit more than 70 published volumes. 

Fannie watched the best-seller lists and on them were “The Port of 
Missing Men” by Meredith Nicholson, “The Beloved Vagabond,” by 
W. J. Locke, “The Awakening of Helena Richie” by Margaret Deland, 
“The Fighting Chance” by Robert W. Chambers, and Mrs. Elinor Glyn’s 
1907-shocker, “Three Weeks.” Over and above them all, “The Lady,” 
held her own. 

On December 21, 1907, The Courier-Journal quoted from The New 
York Times: “A book whose popularity . . . seems destined to break the 
records of all the big sellers is “The Lady of the Decoration,’ .. . pub- 
lished about 20 months ago. In that space of time many a good book is 
born and dies, but “The Lady’ still goes on at a pace that outdistances all 
rivals. Last Christmas the book was a big seller but this season it has at- 
tained a popularity far ahead of what it had then. It is now in its 2Ist 
edition. Last week, 15,000 copies were sold, and there is never a day that 
the sales fall below 1,000 copies. This week three editions . . . have been 
published and printers are busy . . . trying to supply the demand for 
this little volume.” 

Though born in Shelbyville, Fannie Macauley early moved to Louis- 
ville. In all, she spent 20 years in the Orient, and she never ceased her 
efforts in behalf of the Japanese people she had come to love. Besides her 
best seller, she published “The Lady and Sada San,” “Little Sister Snow,” 
“The House of the Misty Star,” “Jack and I in Lotus Land” and others. 
Her trip to Hiroshima in 1922 left her deeply troubled by what she saw 
and she wrote feelingly of “the great factories that eat up the young girl- 
hood of Japan . . . the thousands of girls under 15, and the hundreds 
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under 12, with hours of labor from 10 to—well, as long as their bodies 
will stand up straight.” 

On that August morning in 1945, Fannie Macauley’s kindergarten 
children were middle-aged men and women. Four years before, she had 
died in Louisville of pneumonia at the age of 78. The bomb-run over 
Hiroshima lasted three minutes, leaving an estimated 78,150 dead. 
[December 8, 1949] 


> Confectioner and Confidante 


Just in case you’ve forgotten, 1911 was the year you first sang “Oh, 
You Beautiful Doll.’’ Good 100-proof Kentucky whisky sold for 60 cents 
a quart, a four-seated Reo touring car set you back $1,000, The Louisville 
Times advertised the delights of the “pianola” for ‘every happy home,” 
and the Cunard Line would book you to Europe on its luxury liner 
Mauretania for less than $100. If you’re part of the feminine population, 
you'll remember “transformations,” 18-inch switches and coronet braids, 
all guaranteed to abet woman’s crowning glory. 

Or you can mark 1911 as the year you saw Maude Adams in ‘“‘Chante- 
cler,’”’ enchanting Hazel Dawn in “The Pink Lady,” or read such best 
sellers as ““The Rosary” by F. L. Barclay and Harold Bell Wright’s ‘The 
Winning of Barbara Worth.” In 1911, too, President William H. Taft 
cabled cordial congratulations to Kaiser Wilhelm II on the advent of his 
52d birthday; Leonardo da Vinci’s famous Mona Lisa disappeared mys- 
teriously from the Paris Louvre; a man named William Burgess swam 
the English Channel; and Postmaster General Frank Hitchcock made big 
news when he flew in a Curtiss plane with a sack of mail from Nassau 
Boulevard to Mineola, Long Island. 

In Louisville, more horses than automobiles were on Fourth Street in 
1911. T'wenty-six movies were listed in the city directory under “Electric 
Theaters,” bearing such titles as Majestic, Olympic, Crystal, Casino, Zem 
and Lyre. The Seelbach Hotel, Stewart Dry Goods Company, First Chris- 
tian Church and H. J. Gutman & Company occupied the four corners of 
Fourth and Walnut and, on July 1 of that year, energetic, 51-year-old 
Jennie C. Benedict opened her “‘new and spacious quarters” at 554 South 
Fourth Street. 

Eighteen successful years as a caterer were behind Miss Jennie. Back in 
1903, the Louisville Board of Trade had seen fit to elect her a member— 
the first woman in the South to be so honored. She was one of Louisville’s 
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first self-made, successful business women, and she had every right to be 
proud of her tastefully decorated tea room, the private dining-room, the 
up-to-date soda fountain, and the booming business begun in the little 
one-room annex to the family home at Third and Ormsby Avenues. 
Local newspapers paid tribute to Miss Jennie that day, firms and cus- 
tomers sent flowers, and friends stopped in with their affectionate con- 
gratulations, for ““Benedict’s” was a Louisville institution. To her ad- 
mirers, she spoke modestly of “patience, zeal, and stick-to-it-iveness,”’ 


Miss Benedict 


giving credit to her faithful associates, and to “a Heavenly Father,” for 
Miss Jennie was devout as well as hard-working. 

One of her triumphs came just before the first world war, when she 
served as caterer for a handsome wedding in St. Louis. Whereupon St. 
Louis interests urged her to move to that city, guaranteeing her a million 
dollars worth of business in three years. Louisville’s protest was city- 
wide. “So great was the pressure brought to bear,” she recorded, “that I 
promptly abandoned the thought of even considering such a move.” 

Born at Harrods Creek in 1860, Jennie Benedict first indulged her 
talents for cooking in the family kitchen and in a playhouse elaborately 
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fitted out with toy culinary equipment. At 6 years old, she longed to be 
“either a missionary or to serve parties.” The latter ambition was to 
flower and in 1893 when the family fortunes needed bolstering, Jennie 
wangled $381 worth of credit from a friendly contractor and prevailed 
upon him to build her a one-room kitchen in the family back yard. 

Five hundred circulars were dispatched to friends, offering “to take 
orders from a cup of chocolate to a large reception; sandwiches on short 
order; cakes large or small; trays and dainty dishes for the invalid.” And 
orders immediately poured in. Fruit cakes, plum puddings, beaten bis- 
cuit, chicken salad, angel food and later the famous “Benedictine” sand- 
wiches came from the little kitchen by the dozens. Sometimes she worked 
at night, pulling as much as 300 pounds of candy by throwing it over a 
huge iron hook on the wall. Friends looked in on her in the lamp-lit 
kitchen and “begged to join in the candy pulling.” 

Her helpers were a colored cook, Sarah, who got $7 a week, and a 
colored “boy of all trades,” John, who earned $6. Soon the contractor 
was repaid, and Jennie was the possessor of a pushcart in which John 
peddled her delicacies for lunch at the private schools. Just a year from 
her start in business, she served her first big reception for 350 people, and 
success was assured. 

Once she took time out to attend the Boston Cooking School, and on 
a visit to New York, the famous chef, Oscar, “graciously conducted” her 
through the Waldorf-Astoria’s kitchens and they chatted of recipes. ‘The 
Courier-Journal made her its household editor, but this she had to re- 
linquish due to the press of the catering business. Gas companies through- 
out the state hired her to hold cooking classes and “demonstrate the use 
of natural gas.” Timid ladies were leery of its so-called dangers, so Jennie 
did a pioneer job. Once there was a “slight explosion” during class in 
Owensboro, but though her eyebrows “were quite badly singed,” she took 
it in her stride and persevered. 

In 1900 she bought the 40-year-old catering business of Madame 
Pargny at 412 South Fourth Street and moved in with her friend, Miss 
Salome Kerr, as partner and business manager. Miss Jennie took particu- 
lar pride in her new soda fountain, built of rock from Mammoth Cave, 
with each end open to represent a small cave in which glowed a red 
light! 

Though business more than tripled and there were weddings and 
debut balls galore, Miss Jennie still found time to devote herself to such 
charities as the King’s Daughters, and the Home for the Incurables with 
which her name will always be identified. 

Probably she was proudest of the fact that her tea room came to be a 
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“club house” for young people. Shortly before she died in 1928, she 
wrote: “I think I have been the repository of more lovers’ confidences 
than any other woman in Louisville.” She fed their youthful stomachs, 
listened to their confidences and gave them from her store of Victorian 
wisdom. And if you are one of those who knew Benedict’s in those days, 
there will be with you still some affectionate memory. 

Semple Collegiate School alumnae will tell you to this day that noth- 
ing was ever as delectable as Miss Jennie’s chicken salad sandwiches 
eaten in the school yard at recess. But maybe you remember a special 
birthday cake, with candied roses and loops of spun sugar ribbon and its 
edging of little silver balls. Or, to you, maybe it’s the tang of lemon 
phosphate as you dangle long adolescent legs at Miss Jennie’s soda foun- 
tain and dream of Wallace Reid with whom you are in love. 

Or, you may have known Benedict’s that summer of 1918, jampacked 
with uniforms on Saturday afternoon before the The Dansant at the 
Hi-Wa-An Gardens dance hall. Or, maybe you are back from college with 
the whole exciting Christmas holidays ahead. Everybody is meeting at 
Benedict’s, and you are wearing your first fur coat and a corsage bouquet 
of Mrs. Ward roses. And when you push the door open and step from the 
frosty dusk outside, the warm smell of baking devilsfood is sweeter to 
you than the perfumes of Arabia. 

[May 12, 1949] 


> Louisville Sweetheart 


In the winter of 1876, Louisville was visited by a company of 50 ve 
juveniles, presenting Gilbert and Sullivan’s “H.M.S. Pinafore.” Critics 
took note of a very young lady cast in the role of Sir Joseph Porter; made 
mention of her “excellent rendering”’ of the song, “I Am the Monarch of i 
the Sea.” She was 11 years old, and her name was Fanny Brough. ii 

Little Fanny is an old lady now, who has lived for many years in re- 
tirement. To you and me, she has been known for more than 60 years by 
the name of Julia Marlowe. Last week, she celebrated her 85th birthday, " 
but in the memories of hundreds of old-timers, she is still a young and a 
ardent Parthenia in “Ingomar,” Julia in ““The Hunchback,” or Mary q 
Tudor in “When Knighthood Was In Flower.” Those gentlemen of the u 
90s who once pedaled bicycles; wore, on occasion, an Inverness cape, will ! 
tell you that invariably they fell in love with Julia Marlowe at least once 
a year. 

Two full decades later, bedazzled teen-agers of our own generation 
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were hanging around the stage door of Macauley’s Theater to watch the 
Juliet, the Rosalind, or the Viola of their dreams emerge in the person 
of Miss Marlowe. 

Louisvillians saw Julia Marlowe as a star for the first time on the 
night of January 28, 1889, when she played Parthenia in “Ingomar” at 
Macauley’s Theater. “In regard to the young actress who made her first 
appearance before a Louisville audience last night, such rapturous eulo- 
gies have preceded her that any remarks upon her advent here must seem 
faint praise indeed,” wrote The Courier-Journal. Her voice was “liquid 
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Julia Marlowe In “Ingomar” 


and melodious”; her face “of surpassing loveliness.” Her greatest charm 
of acting “lay in her perfect naturalness and earnestness.” And it was 
“deeply regretted that the audience was not larger.” 

By mid-week, young Miss Marlowe was packing them in, to the delight 
of The Courier-Journal’s dramatic critic. Besides “Ingomar,” she treated 
her local audiences to ““The Hunchback,” “As You Like It,” ‘Twelfth 
Night,” and “Romeo and Juliet,” “all of surpassing excellence.” Next 
year a triumphant 25-year-old Julia Marlowe came back to inaugurate 
the 1890 theatrical season at Macauley’s Theater on September 1. 

“Macauley’s Theater had a most auspicious opening last night... . 
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The lobby, filled with flowers and foliage, looked like a beautiful con- 
servatory. . . . The house was crowded to capacity and there were en- 
thusiastic demonstrations of approval of the work of the excellent young 
star, Julia Marlowe, whose previous visit to the city made such a favora- 
ble impression,” reported the newspaper. “Miss Marlowe met with a most 
cordial reception . . . there were many curtain calls and floral tributes 
for her, and all the customary signs of encouragement.” She opened as 
Rosalind in “As You Like It,” and “Pygmalion and Galatea” had been 
added to her former repertoire. 

Julia Marlowe was born Sarah Frances Frost on August 17, 1865, in 
Caldbeck, Cumberland, England. At five, she migrated with her mother 
to America, settling first near Kansas City; later moving to Cincinnati. 


There Fanny got her first taste of the theater when she joined up with the - 


“Children’s Pinafore Company,” sponsored by one Col. Robert Miles; 
took the stage name of Fanny Brough. In Cincinnati, too, Fanny got to 
see such great actors as Booth and Barrett, Clara Morris, Modjeska, 
Joseph Jefferson and others. Sometimes she saw them from the gallery; 
more often from the stage when she went on as a supernumerary at 50 
cents a night. Fanny picked up bit parts when she could; played in such 
widely divergent vehicles as “The Chimes of Normandy” and “Rip Van 
Winkle.” 

It was Ada Dow, a good actress in her own right, and sister-in-law of 
Colonel Miles, who recognized the talent, determination and serious- 
mindedness that were all a part of Fanny Brough. Miss Dow took a chance; 
carted off her young protege to New York for three years of arduous 
study. And on October 20, 1887, Fanny, under the name of Julia Mar- 
lowe, made her New York debut in “Ingomar” at the Bijou Theater. 
Young Miss Marlowe woke up next morning to know what rave notices 
can be like. To one jaded critic, she was “like the reviving freshness of 
rain amid the summer heat’; to another, she was “a breath of sea-air 
blowing upon a parched desert.” To still another, “she is not the coming 
actress, she is here.” And, with her appearance as Juliet two months later, 
she undoubtedly was. 

In the ’90s, Julia Marlowe married her handsome leading man, Robert 
Taber; costarred with him, using the name of Julia Marlowe Taber. 
Miss Marlowe’s public (the masculine part of it, anyway) didn’t like it at 
all, and receipts fell off like nobody’s business. After a few years, both 
partnership and marriage were dissolved, apparently to the satisfaction of 
all concerned. Miss Marlowe’s worshiping fans were back at her feet in 
no time. 

The year 1904 marked the beginning of that long and felicitous as- 
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sociation when Julia Marlowe, costarred with E. H. Sothern, opened in 
Chicago in Shakespearean repertoire. It was a combination to prove be- 
yond a doubt that there was a public that wanted Shakespeare; to dis- 
prove the old theory that Shakespeare couldn’t pay its way. Louisville 
saw the two stars together first in 1905. From then on for many years 
their appearance here was an annual event. In 1911, Julia Marlowe and 
E. H. Sothern were married. They retired from the stage in the ’20s. 
Sothern died in 1933, and six years ago, Julia Marlowe made her last 
public appearance when she presented to the Museum of the City of New 
York the costumes, prompt books and photographs that had been hers 
and her husband’s. 

To show you what heroine and hero worship was like back in 1913, 
we quote from the diary of a Louisville teen-ager: “Last night was the 
most marvelous night of my life, for my greatest wish on earth came true! 
. . . Six of us from Semple School had a box party at Macauley’s Theater 
to see Julia Marlowe and E. H. Sothern in “The Taming of the Shrew.’ 
After the play, Colonel Macauley took us behind the scenes to meet 
Julia Marlowe. . . . She was just as beautiful off the stage as she is on, 
and so kind and cordial. She thanked us for the flowers we had sent her; 
asked us if we had read the play, and which one of Shakespeare’s heroines 
was our favorite. Then he came into the dressing-room and she said, ‘Mr. 
Sothern will tell you that we watched you all during the performance.’ 
And he said, ‘Yes. It was like looking into a lovely rose-bud garden—so 
many pretty young faces in the box!’ O, wasn’t it wonderful?” 

We wish Miss Marlowe could know how wonderful it was! 


(Julia Marlowe died at her home in New York November 13, 1950.) 
[August 24, 1950] 
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> $175 for a Concert Ticket 


Ninety-eight years ago, a Louisvillian named Lewis Tripp paid $175 
for the first ticket sold for Mlle. Jenny Lind’s concert at Mozart Hall. 
Professor Tripp is listed in the city’s directory for 1851 as “music teacher, 
bds. James R. Thompson, Chestnut bet. 7th and 8th.” 

There was, to be sure, plenty of precedent for Music Teacher Tripp’s 
seeming extravagance. One Ossian Dodge had started the ball rolling with 
a $625 ticket to the Swedish Nightingale’s first American recital in Bos- 
ton. A New Yorker named John Genin paid $225; and so it went through- 
out her 93 American concerts. Impresario P. T. Barnum grossed $700,000. 
The diva’s share was $175,000. 

The not-so-musically-inclined wagged their heads over all this, you 
may be sure. And the Back Bay gentleman even got himself celebrated in 
a bit of disparaging doggerel: 


Dodge paid so thundering a price 

For that thar seat he sat on, 

That many folks have wondered since 
What ’tis he wears his hat on! 


But Louisvillians backed up their Professor Tripp to a man. Any 
number of seats sold for over $100. The cheapest went for $50 to $20. The 
hall could accommodate 60 “standees” a night who cheerfully paid out 
$3 apiece for the privilege. : 

P. T. Barnum always made it a point to arrive in a city somewhat in 
advance of his extremely lucrative nightingale. He then sold the tickets 
at auction. An admission charge of 10 cents apiece to the auction rooms 
was returned to the mayor of the city after the concerts as a donation to 
“the city poor.” The Louisville Journal of April 10, 1851, records a 
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chivalrous exchange of correspondence between Mr. Barnum and Mayor 
John M. Delph who professed himself “extraordinarily gratified” to re- 
ceive a $185 donation from auction admission charges. Manager Barnum, 
no doubt, also found cause for gratification. For when the packet Ben 
Franklin pulled out for Cincinnati on April 11, he and the diva went 
aboard with $25,000 from the pockets of music-loving Louisvillians. 

By far the greater part of Mademoiselle Lind’s Louisville audience 
heard her sing free, however. They sat in marveling adoration on the 
curb stones in front of Mozart Hall (Fourth and Jefferson Streets); stood 
by thousands in surrounding streets; made themselves into a human bar- 
ricade so that no wagon or carriage could penetrate to mar the perfection 
of that magical voice which poured out through the hall’s open windows 
on those three warm April nights. So “marvelous was the clarity of 
sound,” that one gentleman, we are told, paused on horseback at Fourth 
and Walnut Streets (two blocks away) and “heard distinctly” all the notes 
of “Coming Through The Rye.” 

An ecstatic music critic from The Louisville Journal went back to his 
local room to record for posterity that memorable first concert on April 7, 
1851. He wrote: “We account the hearing of Jenny Lind’s musical pow- 


ers a joy beyond everything we have experienced .. . her chromatic 
passages are new revelations . . . her execution of scenes like moonlight 
playing with fleecy clouds . . . she warbles with the birds in such a 


spirit that the vocalists of the grove may well hide their heads; she echoes 
among the mist of the mountains in such a style as to make us think 
echoes were born last night; she measures her vocal chords with the 
breathings of the flute. . . . Such tones as gush from her lips will linger 
in the heart forever.” 

Jenny sang for her Louisville public “The Herdsman’s Song,” “Home 
Sweet Home,” the aria from Lucia, ‘““Perche Non Ho Del Verto,” “The 
Bird Song,” “The Mountaineer Song,” “Coming Through The Rye al 
Know That My Redeemer Liveth,” and “The Echo Song.” After aeulie 
Last Rose of Summer,” ladies wept and gentlemen got to their feet, threw 
roses, and cheered her. 

Jenny Lind had come into Louisville on the afternoon of April 6. She 
arrived by stagecoach, after two days at Mammoth Cave where she ex- 
pressed herself as “delighted with its wonders.” A group of prominent 
citizens, headed by the mayor, rode 10 miles out of Louisville on the 
Elizabethtown Pike to meet her. Four beautifully matched white horses 
were hitched to her coach and she came triumphantly into a city packed 
with people and bedizened with bunting. 

The Louisville Hotel, undergoing repairs at the time, leased for her 
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comfort the elegant home of L. L. Shreve at Centre and Walnut Streets 
where the Jefferson County Armory now stands. “We understand that our 
friend Shreve was seen walking in the garden with Jenny,” wrote The 
Journal. “He is the envy of the whole town. . . . Hundreds of persons 
stay assembled in front of the house . . . hoping to get a glimpse of the 
divinity gratis.” 

If Mr. Shreve was so honored, it was an unusual occurrence indeed. 
For the diva, as was her invariable custom, saw no reporters and “de- 
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clined all offers of hospitality.” The ballyhoo was left for Mr. Barnum ; 
entirely. But so great was the Louisville rage for the singer that The : 
Journal’s advertising columns blossomed forth with offers of “Jinny Lind : 
Segars,”” “Jenny Lind Bread,” “Jenny Lind Snuff,” “Jenny Lind Letter 
seat while Taylor & Raymond’s “fancy furnishings house” proffered i 
“opera glasses, agli rave the arrival of Miss Jenny Lind,” and Robert 
Usher’s “provision store” urged all to prepare in advance “who intend 
entertaining their friends from the country on the advent of Mlle. Jenny | 
Lind.” i 
Jenny was a woman of deep piety who regarded her voice as “a gift | 
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from God” and “never stepped upon the stage without a prayer.” Her 
charitable instincts were real and sincere. Her distaste for fanfare and 
her Garboesque shrinking from the public eye made her tie-up with 
Jumbo’s colorful promoter all the more incongruous. Unknown to the 
public, she visited the Blind School here—one of Louisville’s prides of 
the ’50s—and, legend has it, left behind a generous check. For a group of 
school children, massed outside the Shreve residence, she raised her win- 
dow and sang “The Last Rose of Summer’; and to Mrs. Michael Kean, 
wife of the proprietor of the Louisville Hotel, she gave a gold locket. 
She was 31 at the time of her Louisville visit. Less than a year later, 
Stockholm-born Jenny married Otto Goldschmidt, member of the Royal 
Swedish Academy of Music, who was her accompanist. She broke with 
Barnum, and in 1852, the Goldschmidts returned to Europe to settle 
permanently in England and raise a family. Jenny’s infrequent concerts 
came to an end in 1883 and she died four years later. 
[November 10, 1949] 


> Murder in the Schoolroom 


In September, 1949, more than 50,000 pupils registered in city schools 
on opening day. This was as many as Louisville’s entire population back 
in 1853 when the Three Rs were being ‘“‘taught to the tune of a hickory 
stick.” It was the hickory stick or, to be entirely accurate, “a narrow 
leather strap” which precipitated a Louisville cause celebre—the killing 
of 28-year-old schoolmaster William H. G. Butler by Matt F. Ward whose 
young brother, William, had been chastised in the schoolroom. 

The prominence of the two principals in the tragedy made the trial 
of Ward one of the most spectacular ever held in Kentucky. Eighteen 
lawyers rallied to the defense, chief of whom were United States Senator 
John J. Crittenden, former Governor John L. Helm, Thomas F. Marshall, 
George A. Caldwell and Nat Wolfe. The Commonwealth’s witnesses 
were recruited in the main from schoolboys—nearly all sons of prominent 
citizens and eye-witnesses of the shooting. Seventy “character” witnesses 
went on the stand for the defense, including Secretary of the Treasury 
James Guthrie, two members of Congress, George D. Prentice, who was 
editor of The Louisville Journal, and others. All termed the defendant 
“amiable,” “peaceable,” “courteous,” “tender,” “gentle as a woman.” 
Louisville’s Mayor James S. Speed testified that “witness had never seen 
Ward in a grocery (whisky was sold in groceries in those days), gambling 
establishment, or out a-skylarking.” 
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William Butler was a younger brother of Noble Butler, the distin- 
guished grammarian. Born in Jefferson County, Indiana, he had gradu- 
ated with honors from Hanover College, spent considerable time abroad 
perfecting a knowledge of French, German, Italian and Spanish and re- 
turned to Louisville to become principal of a private boys’ school, the 
Louisville High School, on Chestnut below Second Street. Current news- 
paper ads described the school’s “extensive course in English, Latin, 
Greek, Mathematics and Modern Languages.” ‘‘A spacious yard” pro- 
vided “a secluded and agreeable place for healthful exercise.’’ Terms 
were $40 for each “session of five months.’”’ Butler lived comfortably on 
the school premises with his wife, Lizzie, and baby daughter. He was 
highly respected as a scholar, popular with colleagues and pupils, and his 
school was prospering. In short, things were moving forward nicely for 
young Professor Butler until that fateful November 2. 

Matt Ward was the 30-year-old son of wealthy Robert J. Ward. The 
1852 city directory lists the senior Ward as “commission merchant in 
New Orleans’; his address at Second and Walnut Streets. Newspapers, 
at the time of the trial, referred to him as “the richest man in Kentucky.” 
His family included a wife, sons named Robert, Jr., William, Victor and 
the aforementioned Matt. Sallie (Louisville’s famous belle who married 
the Messrs. Lawrence, Hunt, Armstrong and Downs) was his spirited 
daughter. Matt, like Butler, was studious; a graduate of Cambridge Uni- 
versity; and author of a book entitled “Letters from Three Continents” 
which had caused a mild literary furor. 

It was a minor schoolroom incident which precipitated what The 
Louisville Journal was to headline two days later as “A Melancholy 
Affair.” Young Willie Ward and a classmate, Al Fisher, were reprimanded 
by Butler during a quarrel over some chestnuts. Fisher freely admitted 
eating some of the nuts during school hours; stood up and took his medi- 
cine which consisted of “five or six licks on the legs with a narrow leather 
strap.” Willie, however, denied eating the chestnuts, though Fisher and 
other boys said they had seen him. Butler then told him that he had 
“evidently told a lie’ and must take his punishment, giving him the 
same number of licks with the strap that he had given Fisher. 

Next morning Matt Ward, accompanied by Robert, Jr., who was 
armed with a knife, stopped in at a gunsmith’s, purchased two pistols, and 
came into the schoolroom, demanding an apology of Butler for calling 
William a liar. A quarrel followed and Matt drew a pistol and shot But- 
ler. Butler was carried to the nearby home of John H. Harney, editor of 
The Louisville Democrat, whose sister, Lucinda, had married Noble 
Butler. There he died next day. 
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The excitement was unbelievable. Editor Prentice of The Journal 
accused Editors W. N. Haldeman and W. D. Gallagher of The Courier 
and Editor Harney of The Democrat of “striving openly to bring about 
Matt Ward’s conviction.” “The labors of these extra-legal prosecutors 

. are being pursued with a zeal falling scarcely short of maniacal 
fury.” The Journal, according to Prentice (a character witness for Ward), 
would “refrain from opinion.” 

A change of venue was granted and the case came to trial in the 
Hardin Circuit Court at Elizabethtown on April 18, 1854. Schoolboys 
who testified for the Commonwealth included James S. Pirtle, 13, William 
Worthington, 18, Minor Pope, 17, Joseph Benedict, 14, George W. 
Crawford, 17, and Henry C. Johnson, 15. Other defense witnesses were 
the Hon. William Preston, the Rev. E. W. Sehon, Col. Stephen Ormsby, 
James S. Lithgow, William C. Hite and Dr. Lewis Rogers, all testifying 
to the “affability” of Matt Ward. 

Mrs. Ward caused a sensation by swooning and being carried from the 
courtroom. Oratory was florid to put it mildly. Matt, in the prosecution’s 
words, was “born in the lap of luxury . . . no wish ungratified, no desire 
unsated. . . . Had he been some gaunt child of poverty and crime no 18 
lawyers could have been found to plead for him!” 

But nothing stood up against John Crittenden’s impassioned elo- 
quence. He implored the jury of peers “to consider well and mercifully 
before you pronounce a verdict of guilty . . . In after days when... 
Memory shall review this solemn scene, should her accusing voice tell 
you that you have dealt hardly with a brother’s life... Oh, what a 
moment that will be! How like a cancer will that remembrance prey upon 
your hearts! . . . It is Life, it is Blood with which you are to deal; and 
beware that you peril not your own peace!” 

The twelve good men and true handed down a verdict of “Not 
Guilty.” Matt, according to them, had acted in self-defense. 

‘T'wo days later “at early gaslight,” 10,000 angry Louisvillians gathered 
before their Courthouse to protest the verdict. Resolutions were drafted 
calling for the resignations of Crittenden from the United States Senate 
and Nat Wolfe from the State Senate by a committee headed by Bland 
Ballard, John H. Harney, W. D. Gallagher, Dr. Theodore Bell, and 
A. G. Munn. Then the mob element got out of hand, burning effigies of 
Matt, Robert, Jr., and their legal counsel; later, stoning the Ward house, 
and breaking out its windows. (The Wards had fled the city.) Noble 
Butler called upon the crowds “‘to stay the hand of violence and to act 
calmly.” | 

Next day The Courier editorialized: “We unhesitatingly condemn all 
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that mob violence did to the Ward residence . . . But we commend all 
that the majesty of the people expressed in . . . the assemblage at the 
Courthouse .. . The best men of Louisville were there and the best 
spirit of Ghetan civilization prevailed.” 


[September 15, 1949] 


> Fire at the Galt House 


In the early hours of the morning, January 11, 1865, The Louisville 
Journal went to press with the sensational headline: “Disastrous Con- 
flagration]”’ 
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The “New” Galt House 


“The Galt House is on fire!” reported that newspaper. “At this hour 
of half-past two, the entire building is wrapped in flames; the walls are 
crumbling and beginning to fall. . In the street a scene of wild dis- 
order presents itself . . . guests baie in confusion, the hoarse shouts of 
firemen, the encalirs aatiees and high above all, the curling lurid 
flames. . . . We are unable to furnish more Pe in order to put 
our One to press at the usual hour.” 

Next day, according to The Journal, netane remained “of that once 
beautiful structure but a few cracked and useless walls. . . . The destruc- 
tion of this splendid hotel is indeed a deplorable oltektay to its owners 
as well as to the whole public of Louisville.” Loss of the building and 
furnishings was estimated at $558,000; guests had lost $230,000 worth of 
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baggage, but were “thankful to escape with their lives.” Two bodies had 
been found in the ruins; six guests were still unaccounted for. Listed as 
missing were W. T. Hanna, Shelbyville, and W. M. Mills, Frankfort. 

Four of Louisville’s five steam fire-engines had got to the scene im- 
mediately but “a strong wind quickly fanned the flames, adding fury to 
the burning mass.” Fifth engine, “the Atwood,” bogged down “when she 
ran into the bottomless gutter at First and Market Streets, crippling her 
machinery so as to unfit her for service.” Firemen of one company, cele- 
brating at a wedding when the alarm bell sounded, fought the fire in 
dress suits. 

There were tales of “many miraculous escapes.” Major Frank Briston 
of the 35th Ky., “swung himself out of a fourth-story window without 
aid”; Adjutant T. Weir Wing, “though severely burned, managed to run 
the fiery gauntlet of the long halls”; and 29-year-old Fontaine Fox (father 
of Cartoonist Fontaine Fox and Mrs. Adolph Reutlinger of Louisville) 
got out in the nick of time, “though one pair of stairways had already 
been demolished.” Mr, Fox, an up-and-coming young lawyer and perma- 
nent guest of the hotel, lost “a valuable law library” in the flames. 

Next morning 26 Louisvillians were arraigned in court on charges of 
“looting” during the hotel fire. They were accused of stealing pistols, 
blankets, trousers, bottles of wine, silver spoons, cigars and a “broadaxe.” 
There were, however, a few bright spots. Police returned to Miss Louise 
Huff “a trunkful of valuable clothing” which she believed to have gone 
up in smoke. Enterprising thieves had entered the hotel while the fire 
was raging; made off with the trunk, but were caught a few blocks away. 

So passed into memory the “first” Galt House, built in 1834 at Second 
and Main Streets. Its site was the former home of Dr. W. C. Galt, a 
prominent Louisville physician; its proprietor, the legendary Major Aris 
Throckmorton. 

To this “first” Galt House, Charles Dickens had come on April 6, 
1842, and The Journal reported in insignificant print that “Mr. Dickens 
and his lady arrived last night on the Cincinnati mail boat and have 
taken lodging at the Galt House.” Dickens, incidentally, tossed the hotel 
a nice bouquet in his “American Notes”: “We . . . were as handsomely 
lodged as though we had been in Paris . . .” But he spoiled it all for 
Louisvillians when he went on to describe the city’s pig-infested streets: 
“Here, as elsewhere in these parts, the road was alive with pigs of all ages, 
lying about in all directions, fast asleep, or grunting along in quest of 
forbidden dainties.” 

It was from this “first” Galt House one midnight that Major Throck- 
morton had booted into Main Street the English writer of sea tales, Capt. 
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Frederick Marryat. A lady guest had complained of the captain’s “ad- 
vances,” and Major T. did his gallant duty with considerable relish. For 
earlier in the day, when the hotel’s host had gone to pay his respects to 
the visiting celebrity, the boorish captain had let it be known that he 
wanted no truck ‘“‘with a bally innkeeper.” 

Here, too, Gen. Jeff C. Davis shot and killed Gen. William Nelson in 
a quarrel that is forgotten history today. Here young Sallie Ward, Louis- 
ville’s belle of belles, made her debut—‘‘a beauteous and gladsome occa- 
sion,” if we are to believe a later Galt House brochure. Here were the 
Louisville headquarters of Henry Clay and his Whig followers; here 
Newspaperman Horace Greeley had come to be lavishly entertained; here 
the Hungarian patriot and exile, Lajos Kossuth, had exclaimed, after a 


10-course dinner, that things in Louisville seemed to be “aristocratical - 


rather than economical.”’ And here, too, had lodged such luminaries of 
the old Louisville Theater as McCullough, Forrest, Macready, Junius 
Brutus Booth, Charlotte Cushman and the first Fanny Davenport. 

For four years, the city was without a Galt House. Then, on May 13, 
1869, the new $1,500,000 hotel, designed by Henry Whitestone, opened 
its doors at First and Main Streets with a gala “Inauguration Ball.” Four 
thousand invitations went out to what the year-old Courier-Journal de- 
scribed as “this Congress of Beauty and Gallantry.” On the reception 
committee were Gov. J. W. Stevenson, Gen. J. C. Breckinridge, Gen. 
William Preston, Gen. Basil Duke, Charles D. Jacob, D. P. Faulds, W. N. 
Haldeman, W. C. Hite, Bland Ballard and others. Wastell’s Band played 
10 “round-dances’”; Haupt’s Band, 10 quadrilles. 

Under a heading, “Assemblage of Beauty, Chivalry, Wealth and Re- 
finement,”” The Courier-Journal gave over two columns to a description 
of the 80-odd items that graced the supper menu, served in “restaurant 
style,” and to the elaborate dresses of the ladies. Singled out as “the most 
ravishingly lovely lady” at the ball was a Jeffersonville belle, Miss Raw- 
lings. “Beautiful as Aurora ushering in the dawn,” she wore a gown of 
“Jemon-colored rep silk, point lace, trimmed with pink moss roses.” 


[January 11, 1951] 


> Grand Doings fora Grand Duke - 


It is hard to imagine Louisville turning over the keys of the city to a 
young traveler from Russia. But, 77 years ago this month, the advent of 
22-year-old Grand Duke Alexis, son of Czar Alexander II, left even a 
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Courier-Journal reporter speechless. ‘Language is too weak for descrip- 
tion,” wrote that newspaper. ““The magnificence of the occasion is beyond 
the power of expression.” 

For weeks Louisvillians prepared for the gala event. Current papers 
and magazines had carried to the minutest detail the doings of the young 
Grand Duke from the day, two months earlier, when a Russian squadron 
had steamed into New York harbor to be met “in a sensational welcome 
by the United States Naval Squadron of Reception and the fleets of all 
the combined yacht clubs.” He had been extravagantly feted on his good 
will tour which took in most of the principal cities between New York 
and San Francisco, and nothing was left undone even to “a grand buffalo 
hunt,” staged on the Nebraska plains under the direction of those two 
impresarios, Generals Philip Sheridan and George A. Custer. 

None of the stage props was lacking, even to the presence of a group 
of particularly innocuous Indians who obediently followed the ducal 
party. The Grand Duke expressed “great satisfaction” with the affair, and 
shot eight buffalo (with the cooperation of his guide, Buffalo Bill Cody). 
Gossips of the day have it that he “cast amorous eyes on a pretty Indian 
maid,” the daughter of “Spotted Tail,” described as the “meekest of 
Sioux chiefs.’ 

When, on January 30, 1872, the ducal train pulled in from the West to 
the Louisville station, the city was ready. A crowd of a thousand was 
gathered there, and the dignity of the occasion was marred only by “a 
few impertinent street Arabs who shouted, ‘Howdy, Aleck’!” The royal 
progress up Main Street was a triumphant procession. Flags and bunting 
decorated the buildings, “throngs lined the streets, and all windows were 
filled, many with charming ladies who waved their lacy handkerchiefs as 
the cortege passed . . . Cheer after cheer went up as the royal party 
swept by.” 

Gen. William Preston welcomed the Grand Duke into the newly-built 
million-dollar Galt House where the tactful gentlemen in the imperial 
entourage declared ‘‘that the elegant appointments of the hotel and the 
royal apartments exceeded anything seen in this country or in Eu- 
rope.” General Preston, a distinguished Kentuckian, whose Civil War 
record and service as Minister to Spain well-fitted him to head the Recep- 
tion Committee, spoke of “the unaltered friendship . . . between our 
two great countries,” ending, “May this strong bond... never be 
severed!’ With this eloquence, the Duke appeared visibly affected’’ and, 
according to The Courier-Journal, grasped the hand of the General “in 
a good old-fashioned Kentucky handshake.” Assisting General Preston 
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were James B. McCreary (Speaker of the state House of Representatives, 
later Governor), J. C. S. Blackburn, C. C. Scales, W. Cassius Goodloe and 
EES Waide. 

After the reception came the Grand Ball and, for that night at least, 
all the sorrows and deprivations of the Civil War and its aftermath were 
forgotten. ‘““The Galt House was in a blaze of glory,” wrote The Courier- 
Journal. ‘The radiance that streamed from the stately chandeliers lit up 
a scene that is witnessed but once in a lifetime . . . All of Beauty and 
Fashion had gathered to do honor to the royal guest . . . It was an out- 
pouring of Kentucky’s fairest daughters and most gallant sons . . . and 
with what exquisite grace the Kentucky belles floated through the meas- 
ures of the lancers, the polka and the waltz!” 


We shall not attempt to tell you of the 68 dishes which graced the © 


menu, or of what was played by the “forty carefully selected musicians” 
concealed behind their “screen of rosebuds.”” Let The Courier-Journal 
reporter describe how “the Duke led the Grand Quadrille with Mrs. Gen. 
Preston, one of the most elegantly dressed ladies in the room, stately in 
form and gracious in manner.” Mrs. Custer, dressed in “blue grosgrain, 
with white satin pipings,” was General Preston’s partner. And Mrs. 
Johnston (probably the wife of General Preston’s nephew, William Pres- 
ton Johnston) ‘danced gracefully with Count Bodisco, the Russian Con- 
sul General, in a gown of pale green satin, looped with black velvet 
ribbon and scarlet morning glories.’”” The Grand Duke’s full dress uni- 
form was black “with the Imperial Cross of the Russian royal family,” 
and running second in interest was General Custer, stationed then at 
Elizabethtown, Ky., with his striking, tall form and bright golden hair 
and beard, wearing a uniform of “olive gray, lavishly tinseled with gold 
braid, and set off with a large scarlet necktie.” 

A few of the Louisville and Kentucky belles present for the delecta- 
tion of the Grand Duke were the Misses Florence Dulaney, Ella and 
Madeleine Robinson, Annie Wood, Dora Bridgeford, Maria Yandell, 
Lucy Bush, Mamie Hite and Laura Davies. 


[January 13, 1949] 


> An Old-time Horse Race ; 


Fireworks, picnics, and a spate of patriotic oratory went to make up a 
customary Fourth of July for Louisvillians in the old days. But there was 
one Independence Day that gave this city a special kind of thrill. Back in 
1878, 35,000 perspiring Louisvillians and their visitors took themselves to 
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Churchill Downs to watch the historic race between the Bluegrass-bred 
horse, Ten Broeck, and Mollie McCarthy, “Queen of the Pacific Slope.” 

Three years before, the first Kentucky Derby had been won by Price 
McGrath’s “little red horse,” Aristides. In that race, Ten Broeck ran fifth. 
But, as a four-year-old, he had established two track records at Churchill 
Downs—four miles in 7:1534; three miles in 5:2614. Both were made 
racing against time, and neither has been broken. The following year, the 
“wonder horse” chalked up two more records to his credit—two miles in 
3:27; one mile in 1:393,. 
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The Churchill Downs Clubhouse as It Was in 1878 


The five-year-old mare, Mollie McCarthy, hailed from California; 
“had never been defeated, and had never felt the lash of a whip.” She 
was by Monday, out of Henny Farrow. Her owner was Thomas Winters. 

For two days before the great event, crowds poured into Louisville 
by train, by river steamer, by carriage and by wagon. The Galt House had 
1,500 arrivals in the space of a few hours; the Louisville Hotel, 800. The 
stables of the two racing champions “were carefully guarded by police 
and detectives, and every precaution against ‘accident’ taken.” Despite 
the terrific heat, Ten Broeck’s owner, Frank Harper of Woodford 
County, “slept in the stall with his horse the night before.” All feed for 
the horses “was locked up in their respective stables.” Even jockeys were 
barred from the premises. 

Reporters from at least 25 out-of-town newspapers were on hand to 
record the race. San Francisco sent a representative from its Call-Bulletin; 
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others came from the New York World, New York Herald, New York 
Sun, Chicago Tribune, Philadelphia Record, St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
To the sports editor of The Courier-Journal, the race was to “go down in 
history and, like the soldiers of Henry V at the Siege of Harfleur, those 
who are present to witness the contest will be proud to tell their great- 
grandchildren about it.” 

A contemporary reporter described the scene that greeted the visitor 
to the Churchill Downs of that day: “green fields and woodlands . . . to 
the left, a cottage dotted here and there over the plain. Behind, the Nash- 
ville railroad, winding its way like a snake through the woodlands. In 
front . . . a cloud of dust that indicated the road over which the vast 
crowd was approaching.” 

On the morning of July 4, 1878, that “cloud of dust” materialized - 
early into an avid crowd of 35,000. By 8 o’clock, all trains headed for the 
Downs were jammed. By 10 a.m., the grandstand was packed. Though 
“the ladies’ stand” had been “rudely” siezed “by a group of ungallant 
strangers,” there were present “a number of belles from the Bluegrass 
region . . . forming a pleasing part of the scene.” In the club house 
(situated on what is the back side of the track today), was “the fairest 
collection of ladies.” We give you the names of a few who saw the historic 
race: the Mesdames Thomas Gaylord, Charles Ballard, Harry Gilmore, 
Henry Churchill, W. B. Haldeman and Lewis Kean; the Misses Kate 
Hunt, Bettie Summers, Lizzie Haldeman, Mamie Hite, Kate Sullivan, 
Maggie and Sallie Dunlop. 

Ten Broeck, with his Kentucky heritage (by Phaeton, out of Fanny 
Holton), was naturally the favorite. A heavy track favored him, too. 
Betting, however, was described as “‘never very animated.” In the Galt 
House pool of the night before, $700 was on Ten Broeck to $500 on 
Mollie. At the Orleans saloon, less affluent race fans wagered $100 on the 
Kentucky horse to $47 on the mare. The few daring souls who went out 
on a limb to bet that Ten Broeck would distance Mollie in the first heat 
“were held wildly optimistic.” 

The race was to be for a side bet of $5,000; best two heats out of three, 
all heats to be four miles each. A further condition was that if either 
horse was distanced in a heat, the other horse automatically became win- 
ner of the match. Judges were Col. M. Lewis Clark, president of the 
Jockey Club, Major Viley of Lexington, and Dan Swigert of Woodford 
County. Governor McCreary saw the race from the judges’ stand. 

When the bell rang for the third race of the day, “police endeavored 
to assert themselves . . . to little effect. The mounted officers charged 
. . . pool buyers were shrieking, drums of the militia were rolling ... 
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Roofs of the outlying stables and of the lower stand rapidly filled . . . 
The two trees in the pasture were black with men. Fences were mounted. 
‘Tops of vehicles bursted with humanity .. .” 

Ten Broeck, first on the track and ridden by Negro Jockey Billy 
Walker, was “royally received.” Mollie McCarthy, with George Howson 
up, was described as “pretty as a picture.” 

We don’t need to tell you how the race came out. Mollie led at the 
end of the first of the four miles. She was a neck in front at the end of 
the second. But after the third mile, Ten Broeck was 10 lengths ahead 
and “Mollie McCarthy had been struck by the whip for the first time in 
her life.” In the last mile, poor Mollie bogged down entirely. Ten 
Broeck’s time for the four miles—8:1934—was a bitter disappointment. 

“ “Up like a rocket and down like a stick.’ Such is the story of the race 
between Mollie McCarthy . .. and Ten Broeck,” wrote The Courier- 
Journal. But those “who had expected a thrillingly close contest felt, 
nevertheless, that they had’ witnessed one of the famous duels in the 
history of racing.” | 

Winters attributed the mare’s defeat to the mud and to “the intense - 
heat’; never stopped believing that, given a fast track and a cool day, his 
Mollie could have won in a walk. 


[July 3, 1952] 


> Hello, Central! 


This is a country of approximately 40,000,000 telephones, and Louis- 
ville now (1950) has 150,000 of them. That impressive milestone in local 
communications history was reached just a few weeks ago when the 150,- 
000th telephone was installed in the residence of Mrs. Anna Quillman, 
4411 Sunset. J. B. Speed got the first one in Louisville back in the year 
1879. 

We don’t want to burden you unduly with statistics, but in looking 
into this city’s telephone debut, we stumbled on some facts that we think 
may enlighten and entertain. 

Did you know that the first telephone operators were nearly all teen- 
age messenger boys; that they lost out because they couldn’t keep their 
tempers when irate businessmen complained of “poor service”; that girls, 
“more soft-spoken and tactful,” replaced them almost immediately? 

Did you know that the White House got its first telephone in 1878; its 
first woman operator in 1933? The idea was that women couldn’t keep 
secrets. 
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Did you know, too, that even in the late 90s, it was inexcusably bad 
form to extend, or reply to, an invitation by telephone? Etiquette de- 
manded your best note paper and your best Spencerian hand. 

And did you know that when 10,000,000 Americans viewed their first 
telephone at the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia in 1876, it 
caused nowhere near the excitement that did the new rotary printing 
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presses which could print and fold 15,000 newspaper sheets an hour? In- 
ventor Graham Bell got his first big publicity build-up when he recited 
Hamlet’s Soliloquy over the instrument for Emperor Dom Pedro of 
Brazil and the visiting dignitary dropped the receiver, shouting, “My 
God, it talks!” 

Did you know that the following year, Queen Victoria sent for Pro- 
fessor Bell “to give a demonstration”; that American journalist Kate 
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Field sang “Kathleen Mavourneen” for Her Majesty over the wires; that 
the Queen recorded in her journal “it was all most extraordinary... . 
(We) heard some singing quite plainly. But it was rather faint and one 
must hold the tube very close to one’s ear.” 

Did you know that the first telephone exchange opened in Hartford, 
Conn., on January 28, 1878; that Louisville’s first one came into being 
just one year and four days later? Did you know that Louisville (with 
Chicago and Pittsburgh) had the first underground telephone wires ever 
laid; that this city had the first building devoted exclusively to telephone 
business, erected in 1884? 

Can you remember back to the days of two telephone systems—the 
Home and the Cumberland; when you could ask Central for the time, or 
where the fire was, or who won the ball game? And did you ever stop to 
think what a field-day the telephone has given song writers? Are you old 
enough for that 1901 tear-jerker, “Hello, Central, Give Me Heaven, 
‘Cause My Mamma’s There’? Or for “Call Me Up Some Rainy After- 
noon” (1910)? Or for “Hello, Frisco,” that 1915 hit-song inspired by Flo 
Ziegfeld’s efforts to reach Miss Billie Burke on the West Coast during 
their courtship days? And did you ever sing “Hello, Central, Give Me No 
Man’s Land” (1918), or Irving Berlin’s “All Alone (By the Telephone)’? 

Louisvillians, if they didn’t get to the Philadelphia Centennial, saw 
their first telephone exhibited in the old Exposition Building at Fourth 
and Chestnut Streets in the summer of ’77. Capt. John T. Featherston, 
the city’s first operator, had charge of the display. Featherston began his 
career as a messenger boy; ended it, after 60 years of service, “‘as the oldest 
telephone man in the United States.” 

When the first telephone exchange, owned and operated by the Amer- 
ican District Telegraph & Telephone Company, opened here on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1879, the Louisville Daily Commercial wrote: “Wonders never 
cease. This trite saying is truly exemplified by a visit to the telephone ex- 
change for there can be witnessed the astonishingly wonderful workings 
of the little instrument, the telephone, which marks an epoch in applied 
science as remarkable as the discovery of the mariner’s compass, the art 
of printing, or the use of steam. .. . The Louisville Telephone Ex- 
change has offices at 61-63 Main Street. . . . Police and Fire Depart- 
ments are already connected . . . and it is expected at an early date to 
place a telephone in every engine house and police station. . . 

“The expense of connecting a subscriber with the exchange is rela- 
tively small when the many benefits are taken into consideration... . 
The entire charge for placing a telephone in position, completing the 
connections with the exchange .. . and keeping it in proper working 
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order is graduated from $4 to $10 a month according to distance... . 
The physician in time of sickness, the policeman in time of danger, and 
the Fire Department in case of necessity can each and all be summoned 
far more speedily than by the most faithful of messengers. . . . At pres- 
ent the exchange closes at 10 p.m. but will later keep open all night.” 

Louisville’s first exchange had 200 subscribers, most of whom were 
stockholders as well. We list a few of these pioneer firms, still doing 
business in the city today: B. F. Avery & Sons, J. Bacon & Sons, Ballard & 
Ballard, Belknap Hardware Company, Carter Dry Goods Company, The 
Courier-Journal, Kendrick & Sons, Harbison-Gathright, Fulton Conway 
& Company and T. P. Taylor & Company. The city directory of 1880 
gives J. B. Speed, president of the telephone company; James Clark, 
vice-president; Charles Smith, secretary; H. N. Gifford, general manager. 
In that year, a system of pole lines was begun, and the wires that had 
first been run upon housetops were removed. In that year, too, a central 
office was set up in the Board of Trade building. 

Just who got the first residential telephones is a question the Southern 
Bell Company couldn’t answer for us. We like to think that maybe Mrs. 
Speed thought it would be fun to have a chat by wire with Mrs. Clark, or 
Mrs. Gifford with Mrs. Smith—and so the heat was on! At any rate, that 
great day for the ladies wasn’t too long a-dawning. 

In 1883 the company, with the same officers, was organized as the 
Ohio Valley Telephone Company and its 34-page (4x6 inch) telephone 
booklet boasted 1,400 subscribers. Telephones had now a “transmitter” 
as well as a “receiver.” (In the earliest type, you spoke into a receiver, 
then put it quickly to your ear to listen.) Plans were well under way for 
“the handsome 3-story office building of pressed brick and cement,” at 
442-444 West Jefferson Street, and Mr. Speed “was supervising every de- 
tail of construction.” 

Louisville had lady operators now employed, and there was lots of 
free advice for the telephone novice: “To call the exchange, turn the 
crank with a brisk, steady motion, and press the button (provided the 
instrument has one). The call will be answered by ringing your bell. 
Upon receiving proper response, hang up the telephone and wait for one 
ring which will be a signal to you that you are connected with your cor- 
respondent; then, with the least possible delay, take down the telephone, 
place it to your ear and talk into the microphone.” 

The telephone user was also adjured “to speak naturally. ... Do 
not shout or converse in a loud, raucous voice.” The timid soul was as- 
sured that there was, happily, “no danger from electricity.” 

[November 2, 1950] 
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> Oscar, the Aesthete 


The lecture season is now getting into full swing. A look at the news 
will suffice to tell you that you can take your pick of anything from a 
travelogue to a dissertation on the latest in fashionable flower arrange- 
ments. The supply of lecturers has become so plentiful that the average 
club woman looks upon them as a dime a dozen, and a distinguished 
visitor from across the water today causes nothing more than the mildest 


ripple. 
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Oscar Wilde 


Back in the ’Eighties, the United States, and incidentally, Louisville 
entertained a distinguished visitor from England and from all accounts 
the Victorian ladies took on pretty much like the bobby-soxers have done 
over Frank Sinatra. It was, of course, the day of ‘“‘swooning,” and young 
Mr. Oscar Wilde, who was making a lecture tour of the country, un- 
doubtedly enjoyed it all hugely. 

When he stepped ashore in New York, a customs official asked, “Have 
you anything to declare?” Mr. Wilde replied promptly, “Nothing, but 
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my genius!” With that first bon mot on American soil, he lived up to all 
expectations. 

When he reached Louisville on February 21, 1882, there was scarcely 
a member of the feminine population, at least, who didn’t know all about 
the leader of London’s “Aesthetic Movement.” He had been satirized in 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s opera “Patience” which had played to packed 
houses in Louisville the year before and anyone with the slightest pre- 
tense to smart talk could quote the famous lines: 


Though the Philistines may jostle 
You will rank as an apostle 

In the high aesthetic band, 

If you walk down Piccadilly 

With a poppy or a lily 

In your Medieval hand! 


He had been lionized on the eastern seaboard. Ladies in New York 
had pelted him with roses and appeared at functions in his honor 
garbed in weird costumes believed to be “aesthetic.’’ Oscar had recipro- 
cated by wearing a lily or a sunflower as a boutonniere, by dressing in the 
fashion he had made famous in London, by striking all manner of poses, 
and talking of art, poetry and decoration. 

Dion Boucicault, the playwright, wrote that “beneath that fantastic 
envelope in which his managers are circulating him is a noble, earnest, 
kind and lovable man.” Walt Whitman called him “genuine, honest, and 
manly.” But the male part of the population mostly accepted the ‘‘Apos- 
tle of Beauty” with definite reservations, and his progress through the 
provinces had its ups and downs—several audiences behaving in a really 
rowdy manner. The hard-boiled newspaper boys regarded him as some- 
thing of a cross between a comedian and a charlatan. 

The Courier-Journal reporter found him “reclining on a sofa over 
which was spread a buffalo robe.” “He has an English drawl to which is 
added an effeminacy of delivery, best described as ‘Sissy,’’’ said the news 
story. “He is an overgrown youth of 26 . . . not even intellectual look- 
ing, but he has brains. He is an ass with brains . . . but there are neither 
Aesthetes nor Philistines who will not have a curiosity to look upon this 
out-of-the-way young man at least once.” | 

When he gave his lecture on “The English Renaissance” at the Ma- 
sonic Temple Theater, the reviewer took a kindlier tone: “It was a large 
and beautiful audience, composed of the fashion and culture of Louis- 
ville which assembled part out of curiosity to see this much advertised 
young man and part out of respect for his artistic views.” When he ap- 
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peared, ‘““There was a ripple and rustle through the audience, a subdued 
murmur of ‘Ah-h-hs’ from all feminine lips. . . . He was dressed in a 
swallowtail coat and black knee breeches, his legs covered with dark silk 
stockings and his feet with pumps notable for their ample rosettes .. . 
he wore a turned down collar, large white necktie of what has been called 
the “Toodles’ style and one big stud in his shirt front ... his thick 
brown hair was parted in the middle, falling to his shoulders.” 

In a half column editorial, The Courier-Journal wrote: “Oscar Wilde’s 
volume of poems (his only published work in 1882) may be fairly said to 
be the best first book extant. . . . It is full of fine flashes and promises. 
. . . His discourse is earnest and brilliant, abounding in the fitful force 
and shine which mark his poems. . . . In a word, he is a gentleman of 
showy if not great talents and excellent scholarship. ... Mr. Wilde 
might shorten his hair and lengthen his breeches to advantage.” 

Whatever Wilde’s feelings toward the Louisville press, he remem- 
bered his visit here with pleasure and some years later recorded it. For 
after the lecture, there came to see him “a lady of middle-age with a sweet 
gentle manner and most musical voice” who introduced herself as Mrs. 
Emma Keats Speed, the daughter of George Keats and niece of the poet. 
Upon her invitation, he spent a day reading the letters of John Keats to 
her father, many of them then unpublished. Sometime afterward, Mrs. 
Speed sent him as a present the original manuscript of John Keats’ “Son- 
net On Blue” which Wilde had quoted in his Louisville lecture. 
[December 9, 1948] 


> The Wonderful Southern Exposition 


The Southern Exposition was dedicated by President Chester A. Ar- 
thur on August 1, 1883. Members of the local Board of Trade, whose 
brainchild the exposition was, breathed a sigh of relief at the success of 
the opening ceremonies and settled back to watch with satisfaction an 
average 9,000 persons pass through its turnstiles daily. 

By September, all was in smooth working order. More than 1,500 
industrial and commercial displays packed the big 600-by-900-foot Ex- 
position Building, covering 10 acres (the present site of St. James Court). 
The Art Gallery in Central Park had opened its doors and was dispensing 
culture by means of “the most valued display of paintings and statuary 
ever exhibited in America,” culled from the collections of Eastern mil- 
lionaires. A much-heralded electric railway was “spinning along over its 
3,000 feet of track,” giving nervous passengers the thrill of a lifetime, and 
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Cappa’s Seventh (N. Y.) Regiment Band boasted a Roman cornet soloist 
named Signor A. Liberati whose limpid brown eyes and curling black 
mustaches were having a devastating effect on the feminine population. 

Far outdoing Signor Liberati as a thrill, however, was Mr. Edison’s 
fabulous display of “4,800 incandescent lights of 16-candle power each” 
which came on every evening to bedazzle the beholder. “The contract 
with the Edison Company,” wrote The Courier-Journal, ‘is the largest 
ever made for lighting a building with electric lights. The cost of the 
plant was $100,000 alone, and it is said to have taken 100 men working 
constantly for a month to string all the wires and to get the equipment 
in working order. . . . It is now common practice for parties to go to 
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The Exposition Seen from Central Park 


the exposition, arranging to take their supper at one of the places of 
refreshment in the evening sunlight, then pass into the dusk of the build- 
ing to watch the marvelous expansion of the electric light.” 

Ask anyone who was a child back in the ’80s and he will tell you about 
that breath-taking experience. For no matter how often he saw it (and 
families went over and over again), the miracle was always the same. 
There was a quiet that covered the waiting crowds. Then an amber glow 
began to seep through the dusk, brightening, brightening—until what 
had been familiar corridors of the big barn-like building became for him 
aisles of blinding light and beauty, touched with the gold of heaven. 

But if the exposition could conjure up the “golden streets” for chil- 
dren of the ’80s, the local entrepreneur saw it as a practical and concrete 
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symbol of his city’s growth and business progress. Members of the Louis- 
ville Board of Trade had got together the January before; raised the 
necessary $250,000; and embarked with enthusiasm and considerable im- 
agination on the project which by its August inauguration, Harper’s 
Weekly was to call ‘‘an undertaking of the utmost economic importance 

. . one of the most significant and hopeful of all enterprises under- 
taken in the New South.” 

The exposition’s 40-acre grounds extended east to west from Fourth 
to Sixth Street, and north to south from present Park Avenue to A Street, 
embracing Central Park, a private estate belonging to Bidermann du 
Pont, the exposition’s first president. Its main building was a two-story 
frame structure, built with inside courtyards and galleries, and housing 
the famous Music Hall where Cappa and Gilmore’s bands and in later 
years young Walter Damrosch’s orchestra played to their admiring audi- 
ences. 

Exhibits embraced everything pertaining to the culture and manufac- 
ture of cotton “from seed to loom.” Other displays related to the produc- 
tion of sugar cane, hemp, tea, jute, tobacco, rice, silk, and any number 
of others. All the latest marvels of the machine age were on exhibit, too. 
“The great Corliss engine is in fine running order and makes a beautiful 
sight with its mighty arms of steel and iron swinging,” wrote The Courier- 
Journal on the opening. For those not so educationally-inclined, there 
was a wonderful mechanical hen that gave off a realistic cackle as it laid 
an egg every so often for an astonished public. There was a huge 20-foot 
replica of a bull, made from the familiar brown glass bottles of Dr. Bull’s 
Cough Syrup, that soothing panacea of the Victorian nursery; and there 
was a mysterious gadget known as ‘““The Magic Writer” that for 10 cents 
would “tell your fortune and test the circulation of your blood.” 

South of the main building were the Horticultural Gardens where a 
“miniature, model cotton plantation” was laid out. Once a week a “Grand 
Pyrotechnic Display’ was held in the gardens. Fireworks and concerts 
always ended with the playing of “Dixie” when the Southern Exposition’s 
unreconstructed patrons topped off the evening with the Rebel Yell. 

Central Park served as a Midway, with its outdoor bandstand, its 
roller coaster, its many concessions, not the least of which was the popu- 
lar soda water. The most sensational attraction was the electric railway 
whose tracks made a complete circuit of the park, passing through a tun- 
nel and over a bridge. Visitors could be seen “carefully picking their 
way and jumping as high as possible over the tracks lest they get an elec- 
tric shock. . . . It is amusing to witness the trepidation with which some 
people purchase a ticket on the electric train,” wrote a supercilious re- 
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porter. (The press had been given the first ride on the railway’s trial run 
on August 10.) “They seem to think, foolishly, that the electricity runs 
all through the cars and affects the passengers.” 

The Art Gallery, erected in the north end of the park, was one of the 
exposition’s prides. A crowd invariably congregated before its main at- 
traction—a large painting by Emile Renouf entitled “The Helping 
Hand.” Pictures and statues came from the collections of August Belmont, 
Pierpont Morgan, John Jacob Astor and the Smithsonian Institution. 
Former President Grant had lent a heterogeneous collection of curios 
gathered on a trip around the world, and 3 paintings by Louisvillians 
were on display—those of Carl Brenner, Patty Thum and J. B. Botto. 

The 1883 season of the exposition closed in early November after a 
record day of 30,000 attendance. In all, 770,048 persons saw its attractions 
that first year. Of the 600 carloads of machinery imported, all were sold 
but 100. The impetus to business was “incalculable,” according to The 
Courier-Journal, “. . . when many other centers are complaining of dull- 
ness of trade, Louisville merchants cannot find time to transact their 
suddenly expanded business.” The exposition continued to open each 
summer through the four following years. Some of the men connected 
with its success were: Bennett H. Young, J. H. Lindenberger, Nathan 
Bloom, Charles T. Ballard, Temple Bodley, Basil W. Duke, St. John 
Boyle, John B. Castleman, J. M. Wright, John L. Helm, J. M. Fetter, 
W. W. Hite, T. J. Minary, J. R. Middleton and J. M. Robinson. 


[September 8, 1949] 


> Jumbo, Lord of Beasts 


Louisvillians got their first traveling circus back in 1809 (some au- 
thorities say 1807). At any rate, it was considered occasion enough for city 
fathers to dismiss school and shut up business for the day. Its really sensa- 
tional feature was an elephant—the first our citizens had ever seen. 

Seventy-odd years later, 100,000 excited Louisvillians lined their streets _ 
for a first glimpse of P. T. Barnum’s 10-ton, 12-foot Jumbo, “king of 
beasts and the only mastodon on earth.” Wrote The Courier-Journal: 
‘“‘Jumbo’s magnificent trunk reaches upward 26 feet . . . His great stride 
measures over a rod .. . No child is gentler in disposition . . . He is 
the marvel of the age!” 

Phineas Taylor Barnum never got a better publicity break than with 
this “most popular and beloved of all elephants.” The colorful entrepre- 
neur, who 100 years ago this fall brought Jenny Lind to America, had 
coveted Jumbo a long time. For over 20 years, the huge elephant had 
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been cheerfully riding British children on its back in London’s Royal 
Zoological Gardens. In 1882, Barnum made an offer which, to his sur- 
prise, was accepted—$10,000 for Jumbo. Next day newspapers announced 
the sale, and what may be described mildly as All Hell broke loose in 
London. 

A storm of public indignation swept over the heads of the unfortunate 
Royal Zoological fellows who had engineered the deal. Thousands of 
letters poured in from parents whose children Jumbo had carried on his 
patient back. Children sent sentimental missives, begging “cruel Mr. 
Barnum” not to take away their adored pet. Queen Victoria and John 
Ruskin indignantly protested the sale. The Prince of Wales put in his 
word, telling how many times he had ridden happily upon Jumbo. And 
a ghost-writer for the elephant achieved high popularity with the follow- 
ing effusion to the sedate London Times: 


When quite a baby I came here, and 
now to London folk I’m dear, 

They'll try to keep me here, I know, 
from Barnum and his traveling show! 

I love the brave old British flag; of it, 
my boys, I’ll always brag, 

And you must clearly understand, J 
will not go to Yankee Land! 


With Jumbo’s departure imminent, the London zoo was crowded 
daily to capacity. Gate receipts swelled to $50,000 with the elephant’s 
farewell receptions to his little friends. Jumbo, known to have a passion 
for buns, was fed so many hundreds of them that keepers feared he might 
be killed by kindness. No detail of his routine escaped the press. His daily 
rations were itemized: 200 pounds of hay, two bushels of oats, one barrel 
of potatoes, 15 loaves of bread, three quarts of onions, one quart of beer 
and one of ale. Jumbo cigars became popular with Londoners, as did 
Jumbo fans, hats, cravats, overcoats, boots; even Jumbo perfume. Restau- 
rants offered Jumbo soups, stews, fritters, and Jumbo ice cream. 

Excitement spread to this side of the ocean. Thomas Nast, in Harper’s 
Weekly, lampooned “‘the international incident” in a series of cartoons. 
Newspapers offered play by play accounts of Jumbo’s farewell. When the 
cage constructed for his departure was produced and Jumbo lay down 
in the Gardens, refusing to budge, Londoners cheered themselves hoarse. 
Barnum’s agent cabled him: “Jumbo lying down. Will not stir. What 
shall I do?” The promoter’s answer came back quick: “Let him lie. The 
publicity is worth it.” 

Finally, attended by 11 keepers, Jumbo was borne by 12 horses to the 
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wharf; boarded the Assyrian Monarch, replacing 200 steerage passengers. 
A large hole, cut through the upper deck, allowed his head to stick out 
comfortably. On April 9, 1882, he docked in New York; was met by Bar- 
num, his partners, J. A. Bailey and J. L. Hutchinson, and still more 
cheering throngs. 

Impatient Louisvillians had to wait until September 3 and 4, 1883, for 
their first sight of Jumbo. The Southern Exposition was going full blast 
here on circus day but we are told “there was poor attendance”; that 
“even popular Cappa’s band failed to draw any kind of a crowd.” Every- 
body, you may be sure, when the “magnificent spectacle of the parade” 
was over, took themselves to Second and Shipp Streets to the “largest tent 
ever built, made of 600,000 square yards of material and covering eight 


acres of ground.” A crowd of 30,000, we are told, saw each one of those: 


shows. 

“Barnum’s Great Moral Consolidated Circus has struck Louisville and 
the result is an excitement which reaches into every nook, cranny, and 
corner of our city,” wrote the Evening Post. “The effect is simply para- 
lyzing . . . There is a surfeit of all things excellent. ‘The menagerie is 
worth a week’s study . . . Jumbo alone is the wonder of the world!” 

“The gigantic Jumbo was the center of attraction,” reported The 
Courier-Journal. “Crowds surrounded him constantly and it was the 
delight of children and adults to offer him every kind of eatable and 
potable (075, 

But if Batnum let Jumbo have his beer, he laid great stress on the 
“morality” of his other performers. A teetotaler himself, he permitted no 
drinking, “profane or boisterous language.” “Barnum’s is indeed a moral 
circus,” wrote the Post. “It is the only exhibition which the moral classes 
delight to patronize . . . It has tone and respectability . . . The very 
best elements of Louisville Society were represented in its audience.” 

Two years later, Jumbo came to a sad end when he was struck by a 
freight train in Ontario, Canada. (Incidentally, the locomotive and six 
cars were derailed by the impact!) America and Britain joined hands 
across the sea in mourning his loss. Harper’s Weekly wrote: “He was a 
good beast . . . Uniformly amiable and engaging at all times, Jumbo 
will long be remembered with admiration and respect.” 

But Barnum wasn’t through with Jumbo yet. The following spring, 
“The Great Moral Consolidated” was back in Louisville with Jumbo’s 
skeleton on display, as well as his huge stuffed hide. “Enormous crowds 
attended the shows,” reported the Courier-Journal. “The remains of 
Jumbo were the greatest objects of curiosity . . . Apropos of the mam- 
moth elephant, it is said that his last act was to lift “Tom Thumb,’ the 
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little clown elephant, out of harm’s way before the train bore down upon 
VTE a 7 3 

In case you're interested, Tufts College has today what remains of 
Jumbo. The college still uses the head of the elephant as its emblem. 
[November 30, 1950] 


> A Bad Month for the Devil 


A couple of Sundays ago The Courier-Journal magazine carried an 
ironic little story about a motorist who drove over a mountain cliff while 
craning his neck to read a sign. The sign said, “Prepare to Meet Thy 
God,” and was the handiwork of one Harrison Mayes, a miner and 
“evangelist” of Middlesboro, Ky. Coal miner Mayes, who is 50, never 
attended a revival meeting of famous Dwight L. Moody whose death 
occurred in 1899, but their methods of attack have something in common. 
For we can remember being told that it was Mr. Moody’s altogether 
frightening and oft-repeated query, “Are you ready?” that brought at 
least one adolescent of the ’80s into the fold. 

Preacher Moody, who recounted the joys of heaven far oftener than 
the horrors of hell, came to Louisville with his co-worker and singer, 
Ira D. Sankey, on January 8, 1888, for a month’s revival meeting in a 
large tabernacle erected for his visit on the south side of Broadway be- 
tween Fourth and Fifth Streets. 

At the time of Mr. Moody’s visit, he had behind him a long series of 
successes. In Brooklyn, he and Sankey had filled a huge skating rink 
three times a day over a period of many weeks. In Philadelphia, John 
Wanamaker had turned an outmoded railroad station into a tabernacle 
for his use and in nine weeks he preached to an estimated 900,000. In 
New York, he could have filled P. T. Barnum’s Hippodrome twice over, 
and at least 2,500,000 persons were said to have heard his preaching and 
Sankey’s singing on their tour of the British Isles. 

Moody’s greatest triumph was yet to come at the Chicago World’s 
Fair in 1893 when he pitched a huge tent in competition with the worldly 
delights of the Midway and packed it daily with an overflow audience of 
20,000. But in 1888, when he faced his first Louisville capacity audience 
of 5,000, admirers were already claiming for him the distinction of having 
“reduced the population of hell by a million souls!” 

“The meeting last night was most remarkable,” wrote The Times. 
“Mr. Moody’s graphic power was never better demonstrated than when 
he portrayed the condition of the lost sinner and the torment of the 
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damned. Mr. Moody himself wept, one woman in the audience sent up a 
wailing cry, many groaned, and there were sobs all through the vast 
audience. After Mr. Sankey sang the beautiful hymn “The Ninety and 
Nine,’ the great preacher was followed by many weeping people into the 
Warren Memorial Church for the ‘Inquiry’ meeting.” 

Two features of Mr. Moody’s evangelism were the “Anxious Seat,” a 
portion of the auditorium set apart for those in acute distress about the 
condition of their souls, and the “Inquiry Room.” The latter was a sepa- 
rate meeting place where he could talk with those who had been par- 
ticularly moved by his sermon for it was Moody’s contention that hun- 
dreds of potential converts were lost through failure to “follow up,” and 
in the years that he toiled in the vineyard, he estimated that he had per- 
sonally prayed with 750,000 sinners. 

We are told by The Times in another issue that Mr. Moody “makes 
no pretense to a knowledge of grammar and some of his ‘breaks’ are very 
bad. . . . However, these trifles do not seem to detract at all from the 
force of his sermons. . . . Hundreds of roughly dressed persons were 
in the audience last night. Many were working people. Some were on 
crutches, others carried canes, and all wore the air of great poverty and 
were unkempt.” 

To these Preacher Moody never tired of recounting the delights of 
heaven, and his rough eloquence, his essential kindliness, his absolute 
sincerity, and instinctive knowledge of mass psychology brought him con- 
verts by the thousands. His language was that of daily life, his sermons 
sprinkled with homespun incidents drawn from his own experience. “Is 
the City of God not worth seeking?” he asked his Louisville audience. 
“There are no funerals there, no asylums, no tears, no gray hairs, no old 
age there. It is life and happiness and youth eternal—and all for you 
without money and price.” 

Then when Mr. Moody had promised his congregation salvation, it 
was Mr. Sankey’s turn to take his place at his portable organ and sing: 


What a friend we have in Jesus, 
All our sins and griefs to bear. 
What a privilege to carry 
Everything to God in prayer! 


And when his rich baritone voice poured out, one Victorian lady de- 
scribed it “as though heaven had opened and an angel were being heard 
in person.” “Mr. Sankey sings like Moody preaches,” wrote The Times, 
“so terribly in earnest that it would seem a matter of life and death... 
he is wonderfully effective. After he sang ‘Almost Persuaded,’ hundreds 
rose and asked to be prayed for.” 
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Dwight Moody, from his conversion in 1856, waged incessant war on 
such frivolities as the theater, dancing, “church fairs,” and the Sunday 
newspaper. His famous Chicago North Side Tabernacle was located where 
his extraordinarily powerful voice could be “heard in 200 nearby saloons,” 
and many an old soak, if he didn’t get religion, was doubtless rendered 
acutely uncomfortable while pursuing his wayward path. From the time 
when Moody gave up selling shoes in a Boston store to devote his powers 
of salesmanship to the Kingdom of Heaven, he never met a stranger with- 
out asking the question, “Are you a Christian?” If the reply was negative, 
he set about immediately to attempt conversion. 

In Louisville, he held one meeting at the Buckingham Theater “for 
sinners only” to which only “non-church goers” were admitted. When 
he finished his revival meetings, he moved on to labor elsewhere, leaving 
it for local ministers to garner the harvest, and those who worked with 
him knew him for a man of astute business acumen as well as a man of 
God. Though he never profited personally and died with an estate of 
less than $500, he was able to raise hundreds of thousands to carry on his 
crusade. Some local ministers working with him in the ’88 revival were: 
Bishop Charles C. Penick, John A. Broadus, T. T. Eaton, E. L. Powell, 
H. Allen Tupper, John S. Willet, G. C. Kelly, S. A. Steel and Thomas D. 
Witherspoon. 

To a generation that has known only the antics of a Billy Sunday or 
the tawdry histrionics of Sister Aimee McPherson, the revivalism of 
Dwight L. Moody is a far cry. With him evangelism reached a peak in dig- 
nity and in effect, and one Victorian child, at least, carried away the pic- 
ture of the frock-coated figure, with its beard and kind eyes, as his idea of 
a just and benign Almighty. And if, in after years, he forgot the words of 
the preacher, he remembered always the moving experience of hearing 
thousands sing such rousing old-timers as ‘‘Pull for the Shore,” ‘“Hold the 
Fort,” “Throw Out the Life Line,” and “When the Roll Is Called Up 
Yonder.” 

[February 3, 1949] 


> When Mercury Reigned 


Many Louisvillians who trek to New Orleans each year for the Madi 
Gras festivities aren’t aware that their own city once had its annual carni- 
val. Back in the late ’80’s and early ’90’s, an organization of businessmen 
who dubbed themselves “Satellites of Mercury” put on a yearly fiesta, 
culminating in a “gigantic flambeau parade” and grand ball, where the 
crowning of a current debutante as Queen was the high spot of the night’s 
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describe this latter event. It was “brilliant Society on dress parade,” “a 
feast of Loveliness,” and the ‘“‘court where Beauty incarnate held sway!” 

“Ten times ten thousand people from the city, county, and surround- 
ing towns saw last night’s magnificent pageant and ball,” reported The 
Times on October 2, 1891. Indeed, all of Louisville’s 40 hotels, large and 
small, were packed to capacity, and private homes had visitors from as 
far away as Richmond, Baltimore, Nashville and New Orleans. “All resi- 
dences on Broadway and Third Avenue were beautifully decorated and 
illuminated” as the parade, with its 20 elaborate floats, moved along its 
route to the scene of the ball—the Louisville Auditorium at Fourth and 
Hill Streets. 

The Times termed the parade “a striking and instructive pageant - 

. representing the daring, enterprise and accomplishment of Man in 
all parts and ages of the world.” Certainly, a good deal of time and terri- 
tory seemed to have been covered successfully, and “wild applause” went 
up for such widely divergent scenic displays as ““The Argonauts,” “Source 
of the Nile,” ““The Arctic Regions,” and “Plymouth Rock.” Only a minor 
conflagration on the float, “In Darkest Africa,” marred the perfection 
of the pageant when “Dr. Livingstone” and “Henry Stanley” had to 
leave off clasping hands for a few minutes in order to extinguish the 
blaze. 

Crowds on the streets were so dense everywhere that “Fourth Street 
cars were blocked one hour,” and those who passed up the parade in or- 
der to secure seats of vantage at the ball were jammed outside the Audi- 
torium for two hours before the doors finally opened and “there was just 
indignation at this bungling method of conducting affairs.” 

Louisville police had their hands full with the enormous turnout, and 
petty thieves put in some profitable time in a “number of homes of the 
wealthy” which were left unstaffed for the evening. One farmer, coming 
to town for the show, “was in such a hurry to get to the parade that he 
left three gold watches in a sack in his wagon which, of course, were 
stolen.” Another still more unfortunate visitor didn’t make the parade 
but took the primrose path instead, ending up “in an unlawful house on 
Green Street, where he was relieved of his entire savings of $185. Un- 
fortunately, he was unable to remember the location of the house.” 

Disillusionment was rare, however, and to the enthusiastic majority 
“the ball was a fitting climax to a week of carnival . . . and when the 
curtain rose on the brilliant tableaux and the Grand March of the King 
and Queen and their Satellites began, the mammoth crowd held its 
breath for an instant, then broke into prolonged applause.” The Times 
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wrote that “Miss Elise Castleman (Mrs. Elmer Railey), daughter of Gen. 
John B. Castleman, was an ideal Queen” and “no more fitting representa- 


tive of Southern beauty could have been picked . . . the Misses May 
Field (Mrs. Charles Lanier) and Mary Bruce (Mrs. ‘Thomas Floyd Smith) 
were given the places of honor next the Queen . . . a deserved tribute to 


the grace and beauty of these two Louisville Maids of Honor.” John 
Buchannan was the King, and other local Maids of Honor included the 
Misses Annie Milton, Sallie Lindenberger, Clara Fitch, Nina McGoodwin, 
Etta White, Julia Griswold, Sophia Wooley, Mamie L. Grinstead, Mattie 
Hall and Helen Gifford. Towns throughout the state also sent their Maids 
of Honor, and to The Times, Miss Ruth Stanton of Frankfort (daughter 
of Kentucky’s poet, Henry T. Stanton) was “the ethereal embodiment of 
a poet’s dream!” 

The first Satellites Ball was held at the Galt House in 1888, but the 
first Queen was not chosen until the following year when John H. Brand 
as King placed the crown on the head of Miss Barbour Bruce. Other 
Kings and Queens were Miss Enid Yandell and Dr. William Cheatham in 
1890, Miss Mellie Carter (Mrs. John D. Otter) and Col. Fred de Funiak in 
1892, and a year later, Miss Laura Brand (Mrs. George Clover) wore the 
last crown that was presented by the Satellites of Mercury. 

Among the “ducal members” of the organization were Fred W. Adams, 
Duke of Anderson; H. Verhoeff, Duke of Ravensburg; Douglass Sherley, 
Duke of Sherley Place; John P. Starks, Duke of Franklin; Levi Bloom, 
Duke of Main Street; John B. Castleman, Duke of Castleford; Arthur 
Langham, Duke of Leicester; William Norton, Duke of Dead ‘Town; 
E. B. Bacon, Duke of Shakespeare; B. du Pont, Duke of Parkdale; John C. 
Lewis, Duke of Clifton; B. M. Creel, Duke of Bellewood; James Glaze- 
brook, Duke of Dunraven; A. Lee Robinson, Duke of Tennis Court; 
T. J. Minary, Duke of Woodford, and others too numerous to mention. 

Though the Satellites prided themselves on being ‘“‘a democratic or- 
ganization” and their invitations included “not exclusively society, but 
all of the South’s progressive citizens,’ The Times’ society editor took 
considerable umbrage at the ball in ’91 over the large number of “black 
bombazine begowned females with their frowsy, nodding children” who 
crowded the seats in the Auditorium which should have been “reserved 
for the ducal party.” 

The festivities lasted until early morning, and this newspaper recorded 
“a procession of gleaming throats, white arms and beautiful faces that 
were dazzling to the beholder.” Unfortunately, due to the crowding of 
the dance floor, “many a beau had to be content with a few, giddy, de- 
licious whirls, and then retire so that others might have a show.” Not so 
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the belles. Looping their trains over their arms, they two-stepped and 
they waltzed in their lovely brocaded dresses, with their puffed sleeves 
and tiny wasp-waists. And the two orchestras, at opposite ends of the 
dance floor, played for encore after encore the song that today can prob- 
ably bring back the ‘Nineties more poignantly than any other to those 
erstwhile belles and beaux: 


Many a heart is aching, 

If you could read them all; 

Many the hopes that have vanished 
After the ball. 


[March 3, 1949] 


> Where Were You That Night? 


Where were you at 8:30 on the night of March 27, 1890? 

If you were Miss Rosa App, you were conducting your weekly session 
of a children’s dancing class at Falls City Hall on Market Street near 
Eleventh. 

If you were the Rev. Stephen Barnwell, you sat with your wife and 
four children in the rectory parlor of St. John’s Episcopal Church on 
Jefferson Street near Twelfth. 

And if your name was Mary McGinty, you were finishing a stint of 
ironing on the top floor of the Louisville Hotel. Soon you would be going 
home and if the weather turned fine, you would walk out with the nice 
Irish boy next door. And so you chatted with your companions, and now 
and again you hummed a song that your father had learned in the old 
country. 

It was all over within the space of minutes; the stillness that settled 
over the city, the curious sulphur-colored clouds that banked themselves 
in the west, the few jagged forks of lightning and the brief spatter of rain 
and hail. Then the tornado struck with savage force; spiraling into the 
city at Parkland, cutting a swath six blocks wide. Buildings toppled. 
Streetcars were hurled through the air. Huge trees and telegraph poles 
were torn up and flung against houses blocks away. Its easterly limit was 
Sixth and Main Streets where the cyclone cut across the river, leveling 
part of Jeffersonville, then crossing back to demolish the standpipe at the 
Water Works. 

Seventy-six in all died; over 200 were injured. Five churches, three 
school buildings, the Seventh Street Depot, two public halls, 32 manu- 
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facturing establishments, 10 tobacco warehouses and 533 residences went 
down under the fury of that wind. 

Falls City Hall collapsed like a house of cards and 44 died in its 
wreckage; most of them young; some of them Miss Rosa’s dancing pupils. 
Rescue workers found the bodies of the Reverend Barnwell and his four- 
year-old son, Dudley, under a pile of rubble that had been St. John’s 
rectory. And young Mary McGinty had only time for a brief “Ave Maria” 
when a wall of the Louisville Hotel smashed down on the big laundry 
stove, turning the top floor into a raging furnace. 

Thousands worked through that long and terrible night, bringing out 
the dead, administering to the injured. Thousands more watched and 
waited. But there were thousands of Louisvillians, too, who went to bed 
totally unaware that disaster had struck the city, so localized was the 
path of the wind. But whoever you are, wherever you were on that 27th 
of March 60 years ago, some memory of that night will stay with you 
always. 

T'wenty-one-year-old HANNAH MuLpoon was home with her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Michael Muldoon, and sisters, Anita and Margaret, at 1412 
East Broadway. Mr. Muldoon took a look at his barometer; came in to 
tell his family that he had never seen it fall so low. Youngest sister, Aleen 
(Mrs. R. W. Bingham), who had been at the home of a friend, got in be- 
fore long with news of the storm, and later that night, a hack came along 
the darkened street, bringing back a seriously injured neighbor, John 
Phelps, who had been trapped under the falling walls of his tobacco ware- 
house on Main Street. 

ARTHUR PETER, 18, was studying his lessons with a couple of high 
school cronies, Graham Vreeland and Warwick Anderson, in the library 
of the Polytechnic Building. He wasn’t bothered by the storm, but when 
fire bells tolled, it was the signal to pass up lessons and set forth. Wind 
blew Arthur’s umbrella inside out at the first corner, and like a sensible 
boy, he made for home at Sixth and Chestnut Streets, where he slept that 
momentous night through. 

Young JULIA DukE (Mrs. S. C. Henning), 15, was home at 212 East 
Broadway with her parents, Gen. Basil Duke and Mrs. Duke, three broth- 
ers and three sisters. Julia was upstairs and when the force of the wind 
struck, the pictures on the walls of her bedroom suddenly twisted awry. 
Another young girl, Vircinia Stucky (Mrs. Ben Carlos Frazier) , 14, was 
with her mother at their house at 720 South Second Street. First news to 
reach them was the alarming report that the City Hall had been de- 
molished where Virginia’s father, Harry Stucky, was attending a council 
meeting. ‘There was a long and anxious wait until Councilman Stucky 
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showed up safe and sound to give his family firsthand news of the disaster. 

GEORGE BrENT, 16, who lived at 1414 South First Street, heard news 
of the storm from his father who had spent the evening with James P. 
Helm. His first reaction was a twinge of conscience over the fate of a 
pet squirrel. About a week before, George had found the care and feeding 
of squirrels getting too much for him; had let his pet go back to nature 
among the trees and grass of Baxter Park. George visited the park next 
day; saw scarcely a tree standing; no squirrels. 

WALTER S. CLark, aged 9, got to bed early that night at his home at 
1214 South Third Street; piled the pillows over his head to shut out the 
sound of the wind. Downstairs his 22-year-old twin sisters, Jessie (Mrs. 
A. M. Watson) and Isabel (Mrs. W. H. Courtenay), conducted a successful 
progressive euchre party. Only one guest failed to get there—Arthur Lang- 
ham who lived at the Galt House. Among the girls present were Maggie 
Lee, Emma Cochran, Ida Shallcross, Foster Phillips, Lorraine Tapp, 
Mary Castleman and Sadie Zanone. Despite reports of the storm, Jessie 
and two guests set out later to meet a friend, arriving at the Seventh 
Street Depot. Police turned the carriage back with appalling news that 
the station was in ruins. 

Nineteen-year-old Joun D. Orrer and a friend, Edwin B. Conway, 
heard a lecture on “Picturesque Ireland” that night at Macauley’s The- 
ater; came out to find the street lights out. Police told them of a fire at 
Sixth and Main Streets where they first saw evidence of the storm; learned 
that “five laundry girls” had perished in the Louisville Hotel blaze. Next 
morning, the Louisville Legion was called out, and John went from his 
home at 1230 South Fourth Street to take up guard duty at Tenth and 
Market Streets, within a block of Falls City Hall. For two days, he saw 
bodies brought out from the wreckage of the hall; placed in a saloon 
across the street which served as a temporary morgue. For two weeks, he 
and fellow legionnaires slept between shifts on the floor of the old Jef- 
ferson County Armory at Seventh and Walnut Streets. 


[March 23, 1950] 


> Pink Star and Princess Alice 


A bay colt, named Pink Star, won the 1907 Kentucky Derby. But a con- 
siderable number of that crowd of 20,000 that watched the 15-1 long shot 
gallop down the muddy stretch to victory were present at Churchill Downs 
to feast their eyes on something beside the best of Kentucky horseflesh. 

They were there to gaze with fascinated interest upon the most pub- 
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licized young lady of her day—the President’s daughter, Alice Roosevelt 
Longworth. Not until last year, when the Duke and Duchess of Windsor 
set the populace in such a dither, had any Louisville Derby audience ac- 
corded a visitor such a display of avid curiosity. 

The goings-on of ‘‘Princess” Alice had been a shock and a perpetual 
delight to newspaper readers ever since, at 17, she moved into the White 
House. And Alice, we can well believe, was not averse to that great white 
light that beats upon a presidential family. “Why don’t you look after 
Alice?” a well-meaning and worried friend once asked the President. His 
reply came promptly, “I can either look after Alice or be President of the 
United States.” 

Her high-spirits, her “madcap” escapades, her “daring” bon-mots (ad- 
jectives are culled from newspapers of the 1900s), her penchant for travel, 
the rumors that she (the President’s daughter!) “‘smoked like a chimney” 
were all duly recorded through the years by a somewhat scandalized but 
doting press. Her debut ball at the White House; her christening of the 
Kaiser’s yacht, Meteor, with Prince Henry of Prussia in attendance; her 
trips to the Mardi Gras, to Cuba, the Philippines, Japan, and China took 
up columns of newsprint. 

A favorite color—“Alice blue”—swept the fashion world by storm; 
held its popularity for an amazing number of years. When the young lady 
set forth on her long junket to the Orient, one inspired song-writer com- 
posed, “Alice, Where Art Thou Going?” 

On her return, the answer was, happily, forthcoming. She was going to 
marry 36-year-old Congressman Longworth from Ohio. And, in February, 
1906, at a White House wedding, on which was focused international at- 
tention, Alice, in white satin, became the bride of Nicholas Longworth 
to the almost delirious delight of a sentimental American public. King 
Edward VII sent a blue and gold snuff box; the Kaiser, a bracelet set with 
a miniature of himself. From the Dowager Empress of China came eight 
rolls of brocade, two rings, a pair of earrings, a white fox muff, and an 
ermine coat. 

This, then, was 23-year-old Mrs. Nicholas Longworth when she came 
to the Kentucky Derby, 45 years ago this month. Fourteen months of 
married life had done nothing to subdue the famed Roosevelt ebullience. 
“Cheers rang out for Princess Alice,” wrote The Courier-Journal, “when 
she took her place in a box at the end of the grandstand near the Club 
House . . . and the crowd just plain ‘rubbered’ to its heart’s content.” 
To her admiring public, she showed “the Roosevelt smile in all its 
glory’; turned on the “Roosevelt charm.” 

Alas, however, for those in the crowd who came expecting fireworks. 
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“The perfectly bred and charming conduct of the lady of the day came as 
something of a blow to her huge audience who would have preferred her 
to engage in some interesting and unconventional stunts.” 

Her Derby costume was “both tasteful and simple . . . of some soft 
clinging brownish material . . . her hat a small affair, on the toque order, 
trimmed with shaded brown plumes . . . Her toilette was completed by 
a brown feather boa . . . The only things out of the ordinary about the 
vivacious lady’s appearance were very long earrings of pearl . . . It was 
good of the lady to wear them since it was the only bizarre touch to an 
otherwise highly conventional costume.” 

With Mrs. Longworth and the Congressman were Mr. and Mrs. Julius 
Fleischmann of Cincinnati and Mr. and Mrs. Gray Falconer of Lexington. 


Before the races, the party breakfasted at the home of Mr. and Mrs. John . 


Caperton at Fourth and Ormsby. Breakfast was served at three tables, 
“decked, respectively, with American Beauty roses, Killarney roses, and 
lilies of the valley.”” Besides the Longworth party, there were: the Messrs. 
and Mesdames S. Thruston Ballard, James Ross Todd, John Helm and 
John Doolan; the Misses Lulie Henning, Florence Danforth, Margaret 
Weissinger, Marie Thompson, Emily Helm, Mary Miller of Staunton, 
Va., and Emily Vaughan of Norfolk, Va.; the Messrs. Marshall Bullitt, 
John I. Jacob, Preston Davie, Lindley Smyth of Philadelphia, Clough 
Anderson of Cincinnati, S. de Ridder and Dr. Cuthbert Thompson. 

The Longworths and their friends, the Fleischmanns, motoring from 
Cincinnati by way of Lexington “in two large touring cars,” had arrived 
in Louisville at 10 o’clock the night before, ‘““bedraggled by mud and rain 
and a four-hour delay as the result of breakdowns.” In Lexington, con- 
siderable excitement was occasioned by the Fleischmanns’ chauffeur “get- 
ting himself arrested for exceeding the speed limit.”” Mrs. Longworth says 
in her autobiography, Crowded Hours: ‘““‘We made one short motor trip to 
Louisville for the Kentucky Derby, which we treated as an expedition, 
taking two days to get there. That does date—one goes there easily now 
for lunch and back.” 

As for the running of the 33rd Kentucky Derby proper, J. Hal Wood- 
ford of Bourbon County was breeder and owner of Pink Star. Six horses 
were in the race. Red Gauntlet, the favorite, went to the post with odds 
of 3-2. Betting was heavy on Ovelando; also on Wool Sandals, owned by 
a Louisvillian, Col. W. E. Applegate. Jockey A. Minder rode the winner 
under lowering skies and over a track deep in mud. Second was Zal; third, 
Ovelando. The favorite was fourth. Net value to the winner was $4,850; 
running time, two minutes, twelve and three-fifths seconds. The 1907 
Derby was run on Monday, May 6. 
[May 1, 1952] 
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> Last Curtain at Macauley’s 


Twenty-five years ago this month the Starks Realty Company an- 
nounced plans to build a 16-story addition to the Starks Building on ad- 
joining property purchased from the Macauley estate. Newcomers to the 
city noted only another step in the march of business progress. But to 
three generations of Louisvillians this was more than any ordinary break 
with the past. It was a poignant good-bye to the best known and best 
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Walnut Street in the 1880s, Macauley’s at Left 


loved landmark of old Louisville—Macauley’s Theater. And, in August, 
1925, when the final curtain fell, each in that last night audience who 
rose to sing “Auld Lang Syne” carried away his own especially cherished 
memory. 

To a very few—12, to be exact—that memory was the opening cur- 
tain on an October night back in the ’70s when the gilt paint was new 
and shiny, and Barney Macauley came before the footlights to tell his 
audience that “the record of a theater is not history. It is romance. .. . I 
hope this one will end in romance.” To a high school boy of the ’80s, it 
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was a catch in the throat and that moment of high excitement when he 
stepped on the stage to swell the Roman populace in Booth and Barrett's 
“Julius Caesar.” To a debutante of the ’90s, it was the rustle of her bal- 
loon sleeves, and E. H. Sothern making love over a moonlit sun-dial. ‘To 
a young blade of the same era, it was his first wearing of an Inverness 
cape, and the joy of Lillian Russell’s pleasing plumpness. 

And for a child born at the turn of the century, it was Montgomery 
and Stone pursuing their fabulous way through “The Wizard of Oz,” and 
bewitching Bessie McCoy, in a Pierrot-like costume in the musical, “Three 
Twins,” singing a wonderful song: 


Run to your mama 
For here comes the Yama 
Ya-a-ama Man! 


There were these memories and hundreds like them. For Barney 
Macauley’s wish had come true and the footlights had dimmed on a stage 
that for half a century had known the greatest actors of its time. 

Mary Anderson had made her debut there in 1875 as a lanky 16-year- 
old Juliet, and seven years later, after a performance of “Ingomar,” an 
admiring citizenry saw Mayor Charles D. Jacob crown her brow with 
laurel. Joe Jefferson played ‘“The Rivals” in 1880 with Mrs. John Drew, 
Sr., as Mrs. Malaprop, and the same year Sarah Bernhardt brought 
“Camille” and “Frou Frou” on her first American tour. Modjeska acted 
the first Ibsen ever presented in this country, and Mrs. Fiske (then Minnie 
Maddern) played the smash hit that made her a star—“Fogg’s Ferry’ — 
which Alexander Woollcott was to call “a gaudy variant of the ‘Peg of 
My Heart’ species . . . bejewelled with such haughty lines as ‘Pardon me, 
I had not realized there was a menial present!’ ” 

There were the illustrious names of Henry Irving and Ellen Terry, of 
Clara Morris, Salvini, Ada Rehan, Richard Mansfield, Julia Marlowe, 
Maude Adams, Otis Skinner, William Faversham and others too numerous 
to mention. Year after year there was Shakespeare and Gilbert and Sulli- 
van, and such old standbys as ““The Hunchback” and “The Bells.” ‘There 
were plays with sentimental names like “Sweet Lavender,” “May Blos- 
soms” and “Old Heads and Young Hearts,” and there were thrillers like 
“Lights o’ London,” “Under the Gaslight” and “Sea of Ice.” 

Barney Macauley chose the play “Extremes,” with Marie Bates as star, 
to open his new playhouse on October 13, 1873. And though it was “an 
elegant English comedy, admirably suited to bring out the full strength 
of the excellent company,” it was to the theater itself that the press paid 
especial homage. “Louisville has the most beautiful, convenient and 
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charming theater in the United States. No theater in New York is as hand- 
some or as perfect in all its appointments,” rhapsodized one reporter. 
The acoustic properties were faultless, the décor a “dazzling white and 
gold.” Twelve dressing rooms occupied the lower floor back-stage, with 
a star’s room above. 

There were 12 complete sets of scenery, and two curtains, one of red 
baize, and another “elaborately painted to resemble a Swiss mountain 
scene.” The paneled ceiling was ornamented with paintings of Joseph 
Jefferson and Lotta as “Comedy” and Edwin Booth, Charlotte Cushman, 
and Barney Macauley’s actress wife, Rachel, as “Tragedy.” “Two beauti- 
ful little cupids nestle together on the top of the proscenium and on the 
dome is a monogram of Mr. Macauley. . . . Bail’s patent footlights are 
new and ingenious, arranged so as to throw three shades of light and . . . 
when the gas is lit in the whole theater, the appearance is grand and 
indescribably beautiful.” 

The audience was “the most fashionable that Louisville could boast,” 
the whole occasion “delightful and memorable,” marred only briefly by 
a group of roisterers in the gallery. Barney Macauley was firm: “Let me 
Say one word to the gentlemen above who are making so much noise 
whistling and stamping their feet. That will have to cease or they will be 
requested to leave.” “The gentlemen above” desisted and the epoch- 
making debut proceeded to a thoroughly satisfactory close. 

The 12 original first nighters who saw the Malcolm Fassett Com- 
pany’s final performance at Macauley’s as guests of The Louisville Times 
and The Courier-Journal recalled, among others, Louisville’s belle, Sallie 
Ward (Mrs. Hunt then), in a violet gown “seated in a front box, fitted 
out with her own furniture for the occasion.” Rachel Macauley “took 
several curtain calls with her husband . . . wearing a sweet dress of white 
and gold to match the color scheme of the new theater.” 

In 1879, Macauley’s Theater passed to Barney’s brother, genial John T. 
Macauley, with whom it is always associated in the memories of present- 
day Louisvillians and who owned and managed it until his death. With 
him went the last of the old-fashioned theater owners who were per- 
sonally identified with their playhouses, who played host to their thou- 
sands of audiences, and were the warm friend of actors and managers 
throughout the country. 

Three days after its final curtain fell, the furnishings of Macauley’s 
went on the auction block. Ushers’ uniforms sold for 40 cents, 18 old 
guns, original “props” of the theater, brought 35 cents apiece. Mrs. J. B. 
Speed purchased “279 leather seats to be donated to a worthy cause,” and 
the bidding became really keen over an “upholstered wicker rocker” 
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which was knocked down to C. J. Brannon for $36.50. The Times reported 
that “the razing had started in another part of the building” and it be- q 
came necessary for the auctioneer “to lift his voice to be heard above the 

noise of hammers and the sound of falling brick.” 


[March 31, 1949] 
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> The Art of the Wastells 


It was in Miss Meme Wastell’s dancing class, a good 40 years ago, that 
we first stumbled upon the truth of Anita Loos’ pungent observation on 
the preference of males. That even the very youngest of gentlemen prefer 
blondes was made crystal clear to us from the start. 

There came a time, on those Wednesday and Saturday afternoons of 
long ago, when the ‘five positions” had been successfully executed; “the 
changes” and “the plies” gotten through. The lancers had been danced, 
as had the schottische. That moment was at hand for “ballroom” danc- 
ing, when the “little gentlemen” could exercise their freedom of choice. 

Lines formed on either side of the big Woman’s Club ballroom; the 
slicked-up little boys in their blue serge suits on the one hand; the frilled 
and ruffled little girls on the other. Miss Meme gave the signal and the 
line of small males moved forward. Decorously, diffidently, they came at 
first, right hand on stomach, left behind back, ready for the bow. Then, 
gaining momentum, they skated and they slid. 

But, one and all, fat and thin, they zoomed across the slick floor 
straight as an arrow toward the little girls whose curls were golden. ‘The 
blondes danced happily off with their booty. Dauntless Miss Meme, who 
allowed no wallflowers, set about matching up the remnants, until the last 
and most forlorn little girl was delivered into the death-grip of the last 
moist and perspiring little boy, to circle the floor to strains of “Come Be 
My Rainbow.” ‘ 

When “Exhibition” time came around, to the blondes went the 
coveted roles of “Wild Rose,” “Sweet Pea” and “Lily of the Valley.” Once 
we hoped for the part of a “Black-Eyed-Susan.” But it went to another, 
and we went into the “Indian Dance.” Any pangs of disappointment 
were assuaged in that first magic of footlights and grease paint, and we 
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and four brunette colleagues clumped happily around Macauley’s stage, 
while youthful and befeathered chieftains emitted ear-splitting war 
whoops in the background. 

John Mason Brown, a member of that class of long ago, tells in his 
charming “Morning Faces” how dancing is being imparted painlessly to 
the young today. For his offspring, the steps of the fox-trot and the samba 
are sandwiched in with games of “musical chairs” and quiz programs, 
ending on a grand finale of ice cream and Coca-Cola. 

Maybe “musical chairs” would have helped. Maybe ice cream. To 
borrow Mr. Brown’s expression, maybe so. Maybe so. We only know that 
Miss Meme’s small and elegant person would have revolted at such a 
thought. To her the art of Terpsichore was the art of Terpsichore, need- 
ing no palliatives. And, as she instilled a certain grace into those unruly 
legs and arms, so into those small and savage breasts went, under her 
tutelage, some faint glimmerings of ballroom decorum. 

Now and again, we get an invitation to the waltz from a gentleman of 
our own middle years. We have long since forgotten just who was in that 
dancing class, but we can tell by the way the request is uttered that he, 
too, was part of those Wednesdays and Saturdays of long ago. ‘““Mayhave- 
thepleasurethisdance?” he says. And we respond as Miss Meme taught us, 
fixing him squarely in the eye, ““Yesthankyouverymuch.” 

To the Wastells fell the task of teaching two generations of young 
Louisvillians to dance. Born in London, England, in the 1830s, young 
John Barton Wastell had left home when his family showed disapproval 
of his chosen profession. In Louisville, he met and married Victorine 
Kathleen Zuline Brandbour, who had migrated with her mother from 
Metz, France, to join the French colony in Louisville. Professor Wastell 
taught dancing here through the ’70s and the ’80s, and his young daugh- 
ter, Meme (christened Mimi), joined him as assistant while still a girl 
in her early teens. 

When Professor Wastell died, Meme took over his dancing classes; 
carried on where he left off. Following her marriage to Sherman Jones, 
she retired (permanently, she thought) to devote herself to family life. 
But before long, the pull to go back to the work she loved was strong, 
and she was persuaded to take up her profession again; beginning first 
with only one class a week; later, carrying a full and crowded schedule. 
She died in 1915. A daughter, Mrs. Louise Jones Reager, lives today in 
Anchorage, Ky. 

To the older generation, Professor Wastell’s name is still one to con- 
jure with. He took little nonsense off his young pupils who came to his 
weekly sessions, bearing dancing slippers in their fancy satin bags. Mrs. 
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Junius Woolfolk (Virginia Singleton) remembers him with violin tucked 
under his chin, playing the “Carnival of Venice,” singing out instruc- 
tions to his pupils—‘‘Point your toe, Miss Virgie!”, “Turn out your toes, 
Miss Lizzie.” And if the toe didn’t point to his liking, his bow came down 
with a sharp rap on the ankle of the young recalcitrant. Professor Was- 
tell’s yearly exhibitions went by the elegant name of “soirees” and, from 
the files of The Courier-Journal of March 18, 1880, we submit the follow- 
ing: 
“There was quite a fashionable and highly pleased audience at Prof. 
Wastell’s Soiree Dansante at the Masonic Temple last evening. The en- 
tertainment was informal . . . but it proved to be very enjoyable. Among 
the special features were several picturesque fancy dances in which the 
little ones acquitted themselves charmingly. The first was a Minuet 
danced by the Misses Virgie Graves, Florence Field, Jessie and Isabel 
Clark. Miss Graves then gave a Spanish Dance with exceeding grace, fol- 
lowed by the Misses Betty Rufer and Edna Bijur in a Swiss Boys’ Dance. 
Miss Isabel Clark gave a graceful Skipping Rope Dance beautifully. The 
Fisher’s Hornpipe was danced by the Misses May Field and Efe Danah, 
and a Hungarian Waltz by eight little Misses was a pretty feature.” 

By 1910, when our own generation was young, exhibitions were ex- 
hibitions and no longer soirees. But, none the less, the following, from 
The Courier-Journal of May 24, may wake in some a gentle nostalgia: 

“Macauley’s Theater held a goodly crowd of fond parents . . . last 
night who had gathered to see the delightful exhibition of childish graces 
as presented by the pupils of Miss Meme Wastell . . . Louise Jones as 
Carmen received an ovation as she danced with true abandom and win- 
ning smiles to the strains of the Toreador Song . . . Colgan Norman and 
Cecilia Stone danced the Highland Fling with such agility as to make the 
gouty in the audience look on with envy.” Among others participating: 
Fehr Kremer, Rough Rider; Elizabeth Kremer, Dolly Varden; Amy Hud- 
gins, Folly; Julia Henning, Sweet Pea; Mary Lucretia Quast and Barry 
Norman, School Days; Dorothy Yates, Forget-Me-Not; Enid Rehm, Valen- 
tine; Betty Lewman and Oscar Rehm, Puritans. 


[March 30, 1950] 


> An Ermine Muff for Christmas 


Out of the grabbag of memory, there is one especial Christmas for 
nearly everybody. Its colors are bright and clear as those on a Christmas 
card and its scent of pine needles is sharp and sweet as the smells of 
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childhood. A Christmas like that is memory’s captive always, imprisoned 
like the little snow scene in a glass Victorian paperweight. For us, there 
was such a Christmas when we got the little ermine muff. 

Just when the notion entered our head, we have long ago’ forgotten. 
None of our playmates was the possessor of such a luxtury item. Nor were 
our literary heroines beset with any such lavish longings. Not those 
estimable Pepper girls, Polly and Phronsie, who were forever helping 
their mother in the kitchen. Not Meg, Jo or Beth—not even selfish Amy. 
Not Emmy Lou or the Little Colonel. 


An Ermine Muff 


But, at least a month before Christmas, the overpowering urge for the 
little ermine muff led us to take soundings in the family circle. A child of 
few reticences, we approached our parents first. 

“Now that,’ said our mother, “is an extremely ambitious Christmas 
wish.” We weren’t, we realized, off to an encouraging start. 

We then sought out our grandmother, a strong-minded old lady, but 
known for her weaker moments where her youngest grandchild was con- 
cerned. ‘This wasn’t one of them. 


“Grandma,” we ventured modestly, “I’d like a little ermine muff for 
Christmas.” 
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“Stuff and nonsense!” said our grandmother. “Why, who ever heard 
of such a thing!” 

Our next try was when an uncle dropped in. He was young and gay, 
and well-known for his lavish Christmas giving. 

“Guess what I want for Christmas,” we murmured archly. “‘A little 
ermine muff.” 

“Look,” said our uncle and laughed. “You’re talking like a Florodora 
Girl.” 

That evening, we hunted up our nurse. “Just what,” we queried, “‘is 
a Florodora Girl?” 

“She’s a bad woman,” was the answer. “And don’t you go talking 
about her.” 

“Does she have an ermine muff?” we persisted. 

“Yes,” replied that impeccable Irish girl. “And a little white poodle 
dog on a leash, and a lot of jewelry. But don’t go talking about her.” 

Things, we decided then, weren’t going so good. But there were other 
ways and other means. There was wishing on a star. There was prayer. 
And there was such a thing as earning one’s reward by just and upright 
behavior. : 

For four long weeks, our conduct was blameless. Our report card 
showed straight “Es”; we submitted meekly and without outcry to the 
hideous weekly hair-washing ordeal; our nightly “Now-I-Lay-Mes” length- 
ened into elaborate orisons; and we threw ourselves with admirably 
feigned gusto into the extremely drab role of ‘A Shepherd” in the Christ- 
mas Sunday-School entertainment. When we emptied our bank of pen- 
nies and purchased a large purple pincushion for the glorification of our 
nurse’s bureau, our mother took our temperature to make sure we weren't 
coming down with something. 

As added precautions, we wished on the first star every night, and 
dispatched a series of tactful notes up the chimney, even though we no 
longer believed in Santa Claus. When we went to bed that Christmas Eve, 
we were as sure as we would ever be that the little ermine muff was ours. 

And since this is no tale of frustrated childhood, it was there under 
the Christmas tree next morning. Even from the stairway we could see 
it, round and white and bright, and more beautiful than we had dreamed 
it. Even in the pale light of early morning, it was whiter and more de- 
lectable than vanilla soda water; whiter and rounder than the tissue 
paper “shaving balls” that hung from the Christmas tree; whiter and 
softer than the swans that sailed on the Cave Hill lake. And never, never 
had we really doubted that it would be there. 

Years later, we learned how close we came to missing out on our 
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heart’s desire. Our parents, eminently sensible beings, had decided firmly 
against the ermine muff. It was far too extravagant a present for anyone 
so young. It was “pretentious,” and as our mother summed it up, “highly 
inappropriate.” 

But that Christmas Eve, when they had finished trimming the tree; 
when the big doll with the real eyelashes had been put in the little red 
chair; when the ball-bearing roller skates, and the tea set, and the little 
cook stove that could burn real coal were all in their places, our father 
rose up from his knees under the Christmas tree, and spoke purposefully. 

“I’m going to telephone.” 

“O, no,” said our mother. “You can’t—not at this time of the night.” 

“Yes,” said our father, “I think I can. Somehow, I can’t bear to think of 
her waking up without it—Maybe, in a few years when she’s old enough 
for the muff—Well, maybe then, it won’t seem so wonderful—Maybe the 
edge will be off—Maybe there’s just one time for each especial thing—” 

“Well, maybe—” said our mother dubiously. 

And so he did telephone. And he and our now-forgotten benefactor 
who ran the old New York Store took a carriage and went down through 
the snow to the big dark building at Fourth and Walnut Streets. The 
night watchman let them in and they went up to the fur department. 

When he brought the little muff home, our mother was smiling and 
looked relieved. But all she said was, “You're spoiling the child.” 

“Yes,” said our father mildly, “maybe I am.” 

[December 18, 1952] 


> In the Good Old Summertime 


We have just finished reading Frank Sullivan’s nostalgic lament in 
House and Garden entitled ‘The Passing of the Old Front Porch.” It has 
set us thinking of a lot of other things—now even more obsolete than 
the front porch—that went to make up the summertime memories of our 
own Louisville childhood. Ice wagons at the alley gate in the early morn- 
ing and the little chips of ice that could be scooped up and swallowed 
when the iceman’s back was turned. Open summer streetcars. Turning 
the crank of an ice-cream freezer, and the taste of ice-cream salt. Mosquito 
bars. Flypaper. The old reservoir pool at the first Country Club. And a 
lot of others. 

In our grandmother’s house, the harbinger of summer was a somewhat 
sinister-looking character known as the “matting man.” His timing was 
always perfect and he was proud of it. He appeared with the first bloom- 
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ing of the rambler roses—and, invariably, just ahead of the first heat 
wave. His job was to take up all the carpets on the second floor and lay 
the summer matting in their stead. 

When the heat really set in, our grandmother’s colored housemaid 
came around with a sprinkling can just before bedtime and lightly damp- 
ened the floors to make the rooms (supposedly) cool for sleeping. It was a 
job we used to beg for, but never got. 

When we visited there, we slept in a little front room known as “The 
Alcove” and an enormous mosquito bar covered the bed. We never re- 
member our grandmother in the summer without a black dress on, and a 
black fan in perpetual motion. Sometimes, if she was in a particularly 
doting mood, she sat by our bed and fanned through the mosquito bar. 
And when she did, she sang a song: “Go tell Aunt Rhody . . . the old _ 
gray goose is dead.” 

Looking back on it, it was a somber kind of song and anything but 
conducive to coolness, since the unlucky gray goose had died “to make a 
featherbed.” But we loved it. Also, in our grandmother’s house, we could 
go barefoot if we “watched out for carpet tacks” (presumably left behind 
by the “matting man.”) In our parents’ house, going barefoot was 
frowned on by our nurse, an extremely tidy Irish girl. 

In our own house, too, none of the fascinating “matting” ritual took 
place each summer. And there were no mosquito bars, the house being 
new and modern enough to boast window screens in the early 1900s. But 
the rest of the customs were the same. The house was shut up tight in the 
early morning “to keep the cool night air in.” Shades were drawn; 
wooden inside shutters barred against the sunlight. Furniture stayed 
shrouded all summer in stark white covers. 

Only in the very late afternoon did the blank-faced houses on the 
block come to life again. Then the fountain in the center of the square 
was turned on. Windows and doors were flung open. At almost precisely 
the same moment, a colored houseman or a colored maid (depending on 
the affluence of the family) appeared on each porch with a feather duster 
to give the furniture there a going over. Supper (not dinner then) fin- 
ished, the family emerged and the front porch came into its own. 

The ladies wore dotted swiss and muslin dresses; their collars high; 
their skirts. wide and full. The children, who had-run like mad over the 
neighborhood all day, were slicked up to perfection. The little boys wore 
white suits; the little girls, white dresses with colored sashes and hair rib- 
bons. The cleaning-up process, which started punctually at five o’clock, 
was spoken of formally as “dressing for the evening.” No gentleman of 
that era, no matter how the temperature climbed, would have been 
caught coatless on his front porch. 
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All the grown people fanned themselves all evening. And, indeed, fans 
were everywhere in those days—palm leaf fans in the church pews, “ad- 
vertising”’ ones in the theaters and at Fontaine Ferry. Once we saw one 
that a friend’s big brother had gotten at ‘The Buck.” It showed a pic- 
ture of a lady with few clothes on and, underneath, we and our contem- 
poraries spelled out the lettering—‘Dance of the Seven Veils.” 

There were, of course, certain tabus associated with the summertime 
of our very early youth. Having succumbed to typhoid fever, we were 
told, firmly though not unkindly, that it was the wages of sin for having 
eaten an oyster at a neighbor’s house during a month that had no “R” in 
it. Even today, vacationing on the Atlantic seaboard, we are chary of the 
succulent bivalve during those R-less months of May, June, July and 
August. 

Another delicacy which our family shunned during the summer 
months was chicken salad. If the forbidden delight was served at a party 
to which we went, we were sternly adjured to “play with it” a bit with 
our fork “for politeness sake,” but under no circumstances to take a taste. 
This tabu stemmed from a tale told us by our grandmother of a fash- 
ionable Louisville wedding in the ’90s where the groom and a num- 
ber of guests died as a result of ptomaine poisoning from the chicken 
salad. 

Summer brought, too, a certain number of pretty drastic medicinal 
remedies. These, we were told, were given as “a precaution.” Despite the 
vigilant mosquito bar and window screen, quinine was doled out to us 
as a guard against malaria. Each morning, we heroically swallowed a 
capsule; each evening, we were asked the question, “Do you hear a ring- 
ing in your ears?” When the ringing started, the capsules stopped. We 
can’t honestly admit to ever having heard “‘the ringing,” but after a few 
days, we said we did. Enough, we figured, was enough. 

Far and away the most hideous of summer’s nostrums was the inevi- 
table dose of calomel. Every so often we were told to stick out our tongue. 
Invariably came the day when our tongue—looking exactly the same to 
us—registered like a barometer to the maternal eye. Then we were in for 
it. With the hideous dosage down, we got the inevitable warning, “What- 
ever you do, don’t drink any vinegar!” Why any child in its even reason- 
ably right mind should be expected to dash off and take a drag on the 
vinegar cruet, we still can’t fathom. But we have checked with our Louis- 
ville contemporaries. All got the summer dose of calomel; all got the same 
stern admonition. The results of this vinegar drinking, our nurse told 
us, was a horrific state of affairs known as “‘salivation.” You turned black, 
she said, and your teeth fell out. 


[July 10, 1952] 
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> Grandma 


Our childhood memories of Christmas morning belong, of course, 
exclusively to our parents. But, in the preliminaries for Christmas, it is 
the figure of our maternal grandmother who still looms larger than life. 
It was she who set us certain childish duties to perform, customs to ob- 
serve, and obligations to fulfill. 
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A Shaving Ball 


Some were pleasant, some were not. For our grandmother was a 
strong-minded old lady who, even in those relatively simple days, be- 
lieved that Christmas had come to a pretty pass. It goes without saying 
what she would have thought about today’s commercialism. And she 
would, most assuredly, have made short shrift of any grandchild caught 
singing about seeing Mommy kissing Santa Claus. 

Sometime, shortly before Christmas, she gathered the children in the 
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family together to make shaving balls as presents for our fathers. The big 
back parlor of her house was then piled high with mounds of white tissue 
paper. And this we painstakingly cut into hundreds of large circles, 
folded, and strung with needle and thread until a glorious snowball 
emerged. From these, our fathers were expected to pluck a tissue fold 
upon which to wipe their razors each morning. Shaving balls were re- 
garded by our grandmother as both ornamental and utilitarian. We never 
heard our father express himself on the subject. 

For this occasion, the two boy cousins came from our great-aunt’s 
house next door. The older and more conscientious always plied his 
needle with a will. The younger and less responsible one put in consider- 
able time tormenting a small and somewhat bowlegged girl by calling 
her “Ape Legs.” Now and again our grandma would give him a brisk 
thump on the forehead with her gold thimble. That settled him for the 
time being. 

Our grandmother was a prodigious hymn singer, and when produc- 
tion lagged she got out the Moody & Sankey hymnal. We thought “On- 
ward, Christian Soldiers” was fine. But the real and appropriate rouser 
—because the word “sowing” was construed by all of us as “sewing”—was 
“Bringing in the Sheaves.” We always gave it all we had: 


Sowing in the morning, 
Sowing seeds of kindness, 
Sowing in the noontide 
And the dewy eves. 
Waiting for the harvest 
And the time of reaping, 
We shall come rejoicing 
Bringing - in - the - sheaves. 


When, at last, the sheaves were in so to speak, the shaving balls were 
topped off with big bows of red ribbon. Then we took them home to hang 
proudly on our respective Christmas trees. 

And here we drop a tear for today’s small fry who’ll never witness that 
delightful and dangerously thrilling spectacle of early 20th Century 
shaving. O.K., so an electric razor does shave “the fuzz off a peach.” But 
what’s that to the memory of one’s Victorian papa sharpening that long 
wicked-looking blade on the leather strop in the bathroom, and getting 
down to business? 

With our grandmother, too, we attended the Christmas Sunday-School 
party, and took along some presents to drop in a barrel for the children 
of the orphans’ home. No Christmas getting without Christmas giving 
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first, she impressed upon us sternly. Unfortunately, we found the orphans 
an uninviting group, and the whole affair one we would willingly have 
passed up. But the word orphan had for us a terrible and chilling sound, 
and all our grandmother needed to say was, “How'd you like to be one?” 
We got to regard that yearly party as a kind of insurance against our 
parents’ safety. At it, we did our first bargaining with God: “We will be 
nice to orphans, O, Lord, if You'll keep us from being one.” 

Another trip we made at Christmastime was to Cave Hill Cemetery. 
Dan, the coachman, drove us in the carriage, and the horse stopped to 
rest a little while before he tackled the Broadway hill. Our grandmother 
always spoke of this as “going to the graveyard.” 

There was, however, nothing at all lugubrious about these expedi- 
tions. As we helped spread the evergreens on the graves in the family lot; 
she talked to us quite cheerfully about the ones who were there; what 
they had looked like; what they had done; and what games the children 
had played. We got to know them well, and to feel that they, too, might 
still be coming to her house for Christmas dinner. 

Sometimes she spoke of the two whitebearded old gentlemen—our 
grandfather and his brother—who had worked together all their lives; 
built houses just alike side by side; and even dressed alike “because they 
were so devoted to each other.’’ Sometimes she talked of a young man 
cousin, “cut off in his early manhood,” or of “the sweet girl graduate” 
who, in her Victorian parlance, had “simply faded like a flower.” 

But the one who fascinated us most was Uncle Cassie. He was our 
erandmother’s second son, and though he had died at the age of five, we 
nonetheless spoke of him respectfully as “uncle.” Uncle Cassie, quite lit- 
erally, had tasted forbidden fruit. He had eaten raisins, hundred and 
hundreds of them. And, “by nightfall, he was gone.” We later heard our 
mother say that it was “undoubtedly acute appendicitis.” But for years, 
we spooned the raisins out of our rice pudding, taking no chances. 

Once, at Cave Hill, it began to snow, and we climbed back into the 
carriage which was still warm and smelled of the pine branches. Our 
grandmother took our hand, and we sat watching the big soft flakes settle 
on the wings of the marble angels and cover the feet of the little carved 
lambs that marked the children’s graves. The gray lake turned to coal- 
black, and the white swans swam on through ‘the swirling snowstorm. 
And that time, we felt Christmas as much as on the real morning. But 
because the horse was getting cold, Dan said ““Giddap,” and we had to go 
home. 

[December 23, 1954] 
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> Soft oer the Fountain 


The other day we went back to St. James Court; walked around the 
circle, looking at the houses, and remembering the families who had lived 
in them in the early 1900s. The fountain is freshly painted; the grass 
neatly cut. The recumbent lions that once guarded the Sixth and Mag- 
nolia entrance now repose at either end of the court. We noticed a couple 
of small boys eying one of them tentatively, but they did not venture 
out on the grass. There is still, needless to say, a St. James Court Associa- 
tion, with a president endowed with policing powers as in the old days. 

Mrs. George Brent still lives in the house built by her father, Edmund 
F. Trabue, in 1896; Miss Ethel du Pont lives on family property in what 
was originally the gardener’s cottage of the du Pont home in Central 
Park; and Mrs. Morris Gifford occupies St. James Court’s oldest house. 
The Tom Wintersmiths and others are occupying homes there which they 
have owned for a long time. 

There have been changes, yes. The old Conrad “castle” is now the 
Rose Anna Hughes Presbyterian Home; the McDonald house is the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints; and many private residences 
have become apartment houses with the march of time. 

But the feel of it all is the same—the quiet, the green, and the se- 
clusion. Geographically, the court is still the same tight little island, 
shaded by its lindens and horse chestnut trees; sheltered from the noise 
and traffic of the city’s center. And for anyone who grew up there, there 
are a hundred memories that are vignettes of childhood. 

It's our guess that no St. James Court child ever goes back without 
a catch in the throat. Close your eyes and hear the hum of Melvin’s lawn- 
mower in the early morning; sniff the smell of the sweet cut clover, drift- 
ing in through the windows of the big front bedroom. Listen to the 
crunch of your pony’s hoofs on the gravel road, the skid of your bicycle, 
or the whistle of the hokey pokey man as he takes his stand at the park’s 
entrance. 

And here’s a funny thing: back in those days, you could buy from the 
popcorn man but not from the hokey pokey. Somebody knew somebody 
whose child died of typhoid fever from eating hokey pokey ice cream! 
But the hokey pokey man did a big business with the park children, and 
they lived and throve. So the whole thing was pretty confusing. 

We learned early, too, that court families differed from each other in 
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small ways. Each had its special tabu. In one house, the biggest and 
grandest, children were forbidden the use of the front stairway. There, 
you took your overshoes off in the back vestibule; trudged up the back 
stairs to a magnificent playroom on the third floor. This, our mother 
told us, was to be turned into a ballroom for our friend when she came 
of a suitable age. In this house, too, the mother once had “nervous pros- 
tration”—the first time we had heard such an expression. 
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The St. James Court Fountain 


In what was for us the most fascinating home of all, a high degree of 
Bohemianism prevailed. Here the mother sometimes slept until noon, 
a thing unheard of in the rest of our well-regulated lives. Often, there 
wasn’t a cook in the kitchen, and even when there was, the icebox was 
open for raids. Far stricter discipline prevailed in our own kitchen, and 
eating between meals was frowned upon. 

Our friend in this house came from Texas; had a cowboy suit and a 
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pony with a western saddle. She could sing “Red Wing” magnificently, 
play the violin, and was allowed by her mother to wear a form of hair 
adornment which turned the rest of us green with envy. This we called 
“Cat’s Ears’—a band of ribbon with a large rosette on either side, held 
in place by an elastic. 

This delectable home also housed the C. G. C. (Court Girls Club) in 
its basement. We seem to recall that no other mother would touch it 
with a ten-foot pole. Its membership was about a dozen; the court and 
surrounding areas of Fourth Street and Belgravia contributing members. 
In adolescence, we became known by the boys in the neighborhood as 
“the Court fish.” 

Upon occasion, the C. G. C. entered upon some phase of serious work; 
gave a small neighborhood bazaar; or, once, a performance of “living 
pictures,” in which we wanted to be “Song of the Lark” but had to be 
“Girl With the Muff.” The C. G. C. reached its peak with an outdoor per- 
formance of Frances Hodgson Burnett’s “The Secret Garden.” A long- 
suffering older girl coached the play; prevailed upon her brother and two 
other boys to act in it, along with the total C. G. C. membership. Rehears- 
als got out of hand once when a male actor discovered he had to play the 
part of a nature boy and sing the “Doxology.” 

Aside from a few catcalls from neighborhood boys who weren’t in it, 

the performance was a howling success. Mrs. Alice Hegan Rice made a 
speech about the play; our parents came en masse, and we were able to 
turn over $45 to the Babies Milk Fund. 
_ In another home in the court, there was a stepmother, and she was the 
first lady we ever saw smoke a cigarette. She was a fine horsewoman; rode 
sidesaddle; and every afternoon she and her husband went through the 
court on their two beautiful bay horses on their way to the Third Street 
Boulevard. 

The parties at this house were reputed to be very gay; and once on a 
summer night, we were allowed to sit up late with our father to listen to 
the singing across the court. A beautiful young Louisville girl who had 
been studying music abroad was the star of the evening, but we can re- 
member only one song: 


Soft o’er the fountain, 
Lingering falls the southern moon . . . 


It was the old song, “Juanita,” of course, but we were young enough 
to believe she was singing about our own small and secure world. The 
fountain was the fountain in the court, and the moon, our own southern 
moon, coming up from behind the trees across the way. 

[July 29, 1954] 
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> There Were Smiles 


Song composer Lee S. Roberts, who died in San Francisco on Septem- 
ber 11, 1949, hit the jackpot just once, but in a big way. He wrote the 
music of “Smiles.” 

As long as World War I veterans get together, they will always sing it. 
It may need the hot blood of youth to put across the rowdy antics of 
“Mademoiselle From Armentieres,” but any group of balding, middle- 
aged gentlemen can still give to “Smiles” everything it takes. 

After about the third go-round, the eye will get moist, the voice husky 
with nostalgia. For, more than 30 years ago, these same gentlemen sang It 
to the girl back home. They sang it, too, on the troop ships going over, 
and in the mud of the Argonne and Chateau-Thierry. They sang it on 
their Paris leaves, and the French girls picked up the tune and did some 
cute things to the words. 


There are smiles that have a tender meaning 
That the eyes of love alone may see, 

And the smiles that fill my life with sunshine 
Are the smiles that you give to me.* 


The girls they left behind them sang it, too. For you never went any- 
where in those war years that you didn’t hear it. They played it over and 
over again in a wonderful place in New York called the Club de Vingt 
which was like a college prom on Saturdays. The dance floor was jammed 
with uniforms and, when a troop ship was sailing, girls got down from 
Vassar and Dobbs and Rosemary. They roughed their smooth, pretty hair 
out over their ears in what were called ‘“‘cootie garages,” drank their claret 
lemonades, and used expressions like “Chin up!” and “Cheerio!” When 
it was all over, they went back to the dreary confines of the Martha 
Washington Hotel. And ever after the song “Smiles” reminded them of 
that first poignant good-by. 

They were still playing it in Louisville the summer of 1919 when the 
long khaki stag line was gone from the Country Club on Saturday nights, 
and the home town boys were back in their white flannel trousers and 
dark blue coats. Sometimes Earl McDonald came along through the 
neighborhood dusk with his jug band, and he played it. It wasn’t his kind 
of song, but Earl was a wandering minstrel in those days, and he sand- 
wiched it in with “Chicken Tree” and “Long John” and “Titanic.” Boys 


* Copyrighted 1917 by Remick Music Corp. Copyright Renewed. Reprinted by Permis- 
sion. 
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and girls called to each other from their porches that Earl was going to 
play, and he blew it on the jug; the guitars twanged it; and Big Mike 
Sang it in his curious, appealing, husky tenor. 

But, most of all, they played it that Jong, hot summer of 1918 when 
Fourth Street came alive on Saturdays with the creak of young officers’ 
new leather boots, and every week there was a The Dansant for the candi- 
dates of the Camp Taylor Officers Training School at the Hi-Wa-An Gar- 
dens dance hall. Chaperones lined the wall, fanned themselves, and wor- 
ried if they had done right to allow “breaking in” without introductions. 
Girls gathered in the dressing room, powdered their noses, and the real 
sophisticates swore they could tell by the way the boys said “Cut, please,” 
whether they belonged to the Yale or Princeton Battery. Mothers asked 
each other which was “the nice Cabot boy from Boston.” And somewhere 
in that vast anonymity of khaki was blond, young Scott Fitzgerald who 
was to put Louisville into “This Side of Paradise’ and “The Great 
Gatsby.” 

Sometimes a group went on to the River Valley Club and (without 
benefit of typhoid shot) swam happily off the dock. The girls wore 
decorous, dark skirted bathing suits and black silk stockings and did 
their best to keep their long hair dry. Sometimes they went to big buffet 
suppers that Mr. and Mrs. Albert Bigelow gave at their home in Mocking- 
bird Valley for the Yale boys, and on to the Country Club. 

They were all nice boys with names like Al and Oz and Ken and they 
talked a lot about the proms and football games they would go to once 
the war was over. All summer they came and went; fell in and out of 
love; and joked a lot about the tough going they were having fighting the 
“Battle of Louisville.” 

During the week, the girls rolled bandages at the Red Cross, worked 
at the Camp Taylor Hostess House, or waited table at the pretty Red 
Cross Lunch Room run by the Misses Helen and Mary Lee Hickman. 
Everybody talked of “wheatless” and “meatless” days, of “Hooverizing” 
and “‘gasless Sundays.” Patriotic posters urged Louisvillians to “Tell That 
to the Marines’; to “Work Or Fight.” 

And Louisville responded nobly, oversubscribing its second Red Cross 
drive quota by $240,000; its Third Liberty Loan by $2,248,000. In August, 
Mayor George Weissinger Smith announced that 88,766 citizens were 
engaged in war work. Lafon Allen was local Red Cross chairman; R. C. 
Ballard Thruston, chairman of War Camp Community Service; Fred- 
eric M. Sackett, Federal Food Administrator; W. H. Kaye, District Food 
Administrator. Mrs. John Marshall was running the Red Cross Canteen; 
Mrs. Charles Woodcock, the Khaki Club; Miss Mattie Norton, the Ameri- 
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can Fund for French Wounded. A few of the many other women doing 
outstanding war jobs included Miss Carolyn A. Leech, the Mesdames 
Shackelford Miller, Anthony Carroll, John C. Engelhard, John Middle- 
ton and B. M. Starks. 

There were lots of weddings that summer, too, and “Mlle. On Dit,” 
The Courier-Journal’s society columnist, wrote all the chit-chat about 
the big crop of war brides to a fictitious brother “over there’ whom she 
saluted as “Dear Laddie.” Miss Mary Helen Wiseman married Capt. 
Gilbert Burnett; Miss Sophia Rogers Lee, Ensign Thomas F. Paisley; 
Miss Mildred Lee Bolling, Lieut. Hunt Smith; Miss Charlotte Starin, 
British Major Robert Stancliffe; Miss Kate Bodine Stone, Capt. John J. 
Pierce—to mention only a very few. 

Miss Ellen Bodley of 442 West Oak Street, and her guest, Miss Nicketti 
Johnston of Richmond, Va., made the front page of The Courier-Journal 
on July 21 when Lieuts. M. O. Jones and F. X. Pavesich flew down from 
Wright Field ‘to pay a social call on Miss Johnston.” “Thousands watched 
the plane in flight over the city,” reported the newspaper. 

If you were 19, you breezed through that summer, gay and light- 
hearted. Even when the casualty lists came in; even, on the bad days, 
when you watched your father move the red-headed pins (that were the 
Allied lines) back instead of forward on the big war map on the wall of 
his den, you were shut away in young, self-absorbed detachment. But on 
Saturday nights, the war came to life for you when the dance at the Coun- 
try Club ended and the long khaki line stood at attention for the playing 
of “The Star-Spangled Banner.” For then you saw the young faces, stern 
and purposeful and unfamiliar, and not at all like the faces of the boys 
who had just danced with you. And you got away to the dressing room 
before anyone could see that there were tears in your eyes. 

But going home in the crowded car you were gay again, and everybody 
sang (for the thousandth time, at least) “Over There” and “K-K-Katy” 
and “Mr. Zip” and “Pack Up Your Troubles” and—always “Smiles.” 


[September 29, 1949} 
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